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“When you can measure what you are speaking about 
and express it in numbers, you know something about 
it; but when you cannot measure it, when you cannot 
express it in numbers, your knowledge is of a meager 
and unsatisfactory kind.” This oft-repeated expression 
of the great physicist Lord Kelvin is certainly exag- 
gerated. There are many worth-while things in life that 
cannot be reduced to hard and fast statistics. 

Nevertheless, in many fields, Kelvin’s formula is per- 
fectly valid. Science and industry throughout the world 
are making every effort to spread this doctrine of exact 
measurement. To say, for example, that this textile is 
good and that cement of top quality does not say any- 
thing. The adjectives are purely subjective. What can 
be, indeed what should be, said is that the textile resists 
so many washings without damage or loss of color and 
that it will stand a certain tension without tearing; and 
that the cement is of a certain grade and can resist so 
many pounds per square inch. This is the system all 
highly developed industries use, and this is what is 
technically known as “standards’—strictly and numeri- 
cally defined requirements of a commodity. 

Even nomenclature must be standardized and agree- 
ment reached on a single term for a given thing, so 
that when two people talk, for example, of “brakes” or 
“steel” or “red,” they will be referring to exactly the 
same thing. During World War II, at the height of sub- 
marine warfare, the U.S. forces in Panama had badly 
needed plane parts flown down from the States. When 
the replacements arrived, it was discovered that they 
could easily have been supplied from stocks in Panama, 
but no one had realized it because of a difference in 
terminology. 

Aware that Western Hemisphere countries have 
reached a point in their economic development at which 
accurate specifications are indispensable, the Organiza- 
tion of American States, through the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council, will hold an Inter- 
American Meeting of Experts on Standards in Rio de 
Janeiro in September. 

In calling these experts together, the OAS is carrying 
out Resolution 55 approved at the Meeting of the 
Ministers of Finance or Economy, which constituted the 
Fourth Extraordinary Meeting of the Economic and 
Social Council held in Rio in 1954. Their first objective 
is to stimulate the establishment of standards associa- 
tions in the countries lacking them, and to improve and 
support those associations already in existence. The 
second objective is wider in scope: to try to coordinate 
the standards of the various countries to make them 
uniform. Preparing Pan American standards would 
facilitate inter-American trade enormously. It would in- 
sure, for example, that a good Brazilian cement would 
be identical to its U.S. or Chilean equivalent and that 
when a consumer in one country ordered something 
from a producer in another he would receive exactly 
what he wanted. 

The government-level meeting of experts comes at a 
most opportune moment, since a Pan American Stand- 
ards Committee was set up only last year with head- 
quarters in Rio de Janeiro. A non-governmental organi- 
zation, the Committee will now have an opportunity to 
work more closely than ever with the OAS. 


Jo&o Oxtverra Santos, Deputy Director 
Department of Economic and Social Affairs 


Opposite: Magic Machine No. 6—Homage to Heitor Villa-Labos, polychrome aluminum 
sculpture by Edgar Negret, will be shown at Sdéo Paulo Biennial (see page 14) 
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Prospects for nuclear energy 
in the Americas 


8:0 


GEORGE C. COMPTON 


> 


NUCLEAR ENERGY is here to stay. Even as nations argue 
over terms for halting atomic-bomb tests, radioactive 
elements in safe, controlled reactors are producing the 
steam to turn electric generators, releasing beams of neu- 
trons to destroy brain tumors, and creating new materials 
for home and industry. To underdeveloped countries with 
limited oil or hydraulic resources, electricity from 
uranium presents hitherto unforeseen possibilities, but 
the cost of elaborate reactor installations gives pause to 
even the most flourishing economies. How can the Ameri- 
can nations derive the most benefit from this newly un- 
locked force of nature? 

To clarify the problems as well as the possibilities. 
nearly one hundred scientists and government adminis- 
trators from twenty Latin American countries met with 
leading U.S. specialists in the field in the Inter-American 
Symposium on Peaceful Application of Nuclear Energy. 
held at Brookhaven National Laboratory on Long Island 
in May. There they heard up-to-the-minute reports on 
every aspect of peaceful uses of nuclear energy from top 
scientists and, in turn, revealed the achievements and 
needs of their own countries. Most important of all, in 
many delegates’ view, were the contacts they made with 
scholars from other lands, laying the groundwork for a 
broad cooperative attack on the problem. They were 
deeply impressed by the vast, smooth-running research 
facilities they saw both at Brookhaven and on tours of 
Oak Ridge and other government and private atomic 
centers after the discussion sessions. 

At the symposium, in addition to joint meetings to hear 
reports on topics of interest to all, parallel sessions were 
held presenting technical papers dealing with problems of 
management, physical sciences, biology and agriculture, 
medicine, technology, and nuclear engineering. 

Addressing the opening session, Dr. Milton S. Eisen- 
hower stressed the need for stepped-up education in the 
skills of the nuclear age to overcome the scarcity of distin- 
guished teachers and advanced students that constitutes 


the biggest obstacle to progress in the peaceful application 
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fi of atomic energy. Amplifying training at the college and 
university levels, he pointed out, is not enough. Young 
people’s interest in scientific and engineering careers must 
be stimulated during the formative years of secondary 
schooling. Many of the delegates we interviewed when 
they came to Washington also emphasized education as 
the first step for their own countries. 

For example, Dr. Ismael Escobar, Director of the 
Chacaltaya Cosmic Physics Laboratory in Bolivia, de- 
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Uranium fuel and substances to be irradiated 
are introduced through holes in reactor face, 
then handled by remote control 
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clared, “Bolivia must first train young men in basic and 
nuclear physics. The Pan American Union could help 
arrange joint, international training—a sort of America- 
tom or Latinamericatom comparable to Europe’s Euratom 
pool. We could all profit from cooperative use of the ex- 
perimental reactors some countries are building.” 

Nabor Carrillo Flores, Rector of the National University 
of Mexico, described what he called “the explosive de- 
velopment of education” in his country in the last twenty- 
five years, which has brought the university the problem 
of coping with a thousand new students each year in the 
School of Engineering, where there were only sixty in the 
class when he was in college. 

“Training for the atomic age is the important thing.” 
said Carlos Alberto Volpi, a director of Argentina’s 
National Atomic Energy Commission, “and you can’t 
speak of applying atomic energy for peaceful purposes 
without taking into account the parallel development of 
industrial capacity. We have fifteen professors and forty- 
five students ‘sequestered’ at the Atomic Center in Bari- 
loche in the lake region of southern Argentina, while 
others study nuclear physics on scholarships that cover all 
expenses at the National University of Cuyo or at the 
Reactor School established by the Commission in Buenos 
Aires.” During the Brookhaven symposium, Captain José 
Maria Rubio, a member of the Argentine Commission, of- 


THE ATOM TO WORK 


fered scholarships for students from other Latin American 
countries to study nuclear specialties in his country. The 
Atomic Center in Bariloche has a cyclotron and is build- 
ing other equipment for basic research on high-energy 
particles. 

Juan Gémez Millas, Rector of the University of Chile, 
reported a novel plan under which specialists are drawn 
from industry and paid while taking advanced courses in 
mathematics, physics, and biology. All the universities in 
the country combined forces to staff the Nuclear Physics 
Laboratory in Santiago. To a considerable degree, the 
students must teach themselves, for previously there was 
no course of study for ordinary physicists, much less the 
nuclear variety, in Chile. Dr. Harold Behrens, a Uru- 
guayan who teaches chemistry at the University of Con- 
cepcién, Chile, pointed out that application of nuclear 
energy requires parallel development of all the fields of 
science, including philosophy, and of technology. “It’s no 
use having nuclear physicists,” he remarked, “if you don’t 
have metallurgists, biologists, geologists, electronic engi- 
neers, and so on.” 

Venezuela will soon have facilities for advanced studies 
of both basic physics and medical applications of nuclear 
energy at its Institute of Neurology and Brain Research 
(IVNIC) near Caracas, and both scientists and students 
from other countries will be more than welcome. Prepara- 


Participants in inter-American symposium examine research reactor at Brookhaven National Laboratory 
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tion in mathematics and a lively interest in research, not 
nationality, will be the requirements for admission. As 
at the Institute’s brilliant director, Dr. Humberto Fernandez- 
ag Moran, declared, there must be lots of latent talent in the 
American countries, gray matter that is not being fully 
used, and the Institute will do all it can to offer sound 
training. “It is very important,” he stresses, “that the 
countries provide their trainees with a place where they 
can work in their chosen field when they return, so that 
they we“ 'e tempted to drop the subject or work abroad.” 

w«azil is developing advanced training at the Univer- 
sity of Sao Paulo’s Atomic Energy Institute, at the private 
m" Physical Research Center and the government-sponsored 
Biophysics Institute in Rio, at the University of Brazil's 
Polytechnical School, and at the Radioactive Research 
Institute of the state university in Belo Horizonte, Minas 
Gerais. Brazilian engineers and doctors are also studying 
in the United States, and some may be sent to other 
countries. Nineteen students from other Latin American 
countries attended a recent course at the Sao Paulo insti- 
tute, with emphasis on research on Chagas’ disease, which 


OAS Secretary General José A. Mora (right) chats with Brookhaven 
Laboratory Director, Dr. Leland Haworth (le{t), and Admiral 
Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman of U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 


is caused by a parasite in the blood. 
4 Altogether, nine Latin American countries have sent 
oe twenty-four students to the International School of 


Nuclear Science and Engineering at the Argonne National 
Laboratory near Chicago, and forty-three from eleven 
countries have taken the basic course in radioisotope tech- 
niques at the Oak Ridge, Tennessee, Institute of Nuclear 
Studies. The University of Puerto Rico plans to offer 
similar training in the use of isotopes and in reactor 
physics beginning this fall, if Congress makes the neces- 
sary funds available. The course would be given in 
Spanish and would be open to students from all the 
American republics. 

“a ; j Discussing the role of the OAS in nuclear development 
At Oak Ridge, at the opening session, Secretary General José A. Mora 
demonstration of effects of radiation on mice cited recommendations by the Inter-American Committee 

’ of Presidential Representatives. This committee, charged 

— eet a with finding ways to strengthen the organization’s efforts 

to improve human welfare in the Americas, proposed 
creation of an Inter-American Nuclear Energy Commis- 
sion to coordinate plans for research and training and 
promote exchange of scientific information. Its guiding 
principle would be to see that research facilities in the 
various countries are fully utilized on a cooperative basis, 
and needless duplication of costly equipment is avoided. 
The Committee also recommended that the Pan American 
Sanitary Organization encourage the use of radioisotopes 
and other radiation in medical research, diagnosis, and 
therapy, draft regulations for such use, and prepare a 
comprehensive code for safe handling of radioactive 
materials. The Inter-American Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences at Turrialba, Costa Rica, specialized agency of 


the OAS, would use radioactive tracers in fertilizer and 


Brookhaven staff physicist explains 
characteristics of stable 
and unstable atomic particles 
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plant-growth studies, set up a radiation field to study 
genetic changes that may improve plant stocks, and ir- 
radiate seeds for the same purpose. 

Radioactive isotopes have given us the most direct bene- 
fits from the atom to date, and at comparatively modest 
cost. The symposium heard details of their applications in 
medicine and industry as well as agriculture. Isotopes, 
which may be either natural or artificially produced, are 
different varieties of an element. An atom of any element 
has a standard number of negatively charged electrons 
revolving around a nucleus with an equal number of posi- 
tively charged protons, but the nucleus may also contain 
varying numbers of electrically neutral neutrons, which 
alter its weight accordingly. Varieties that give off radia- 
tion for short or long periods can be used both to irradiate 
tissues directly and to trace the course of substances in 
living things or inorganic materials, since their position 
can be checked with Geiger counters or other instruments. 
Some isotopes are produced in atomic fission itself, but 
most can be made by irradiating ordinary non-radioactive 
material in an atomic pile. 

Medical use of isotopes has already spread around the 


Chilean President Carlos Ibanez (wearing glasses) inaugurated 
university's Laboratory of Nuclear Physics in September 1956 


where research reactor is being built 
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world. The symposium heard a report from Professor 
Sidney C. Werner of Columbia University School of Medi- 
cine on treatment of hyperthyroidism with radioactive 
iodine, in which, incidentally, he warned against using it 
on young patients because of the possibility of inducing 
mutations in their children or causing cancer of the 
thyroid in later life. But Professor Barle M. Chapman of 
Harvard Medical School told how the same material can 
be used in treating cancer of the thyroid itself. 

Dr. Paul Harper of the Argonne Cancer Research Hos- 
pital in Chicago described the latest techniques for using 
cobalt needles instead of radium in implants to destroy 
tumors. 

A striking new development in treatment of brain 
tumors was explained by Dr. Lee E. Farr of the Brook- 
haven staff. It is known as “neutron capture therapy.” In 
this process, radioactive boron is injected into a vein in 
the patient’s arm. Traveling through the blood vessels and 
diffusing through various parts of the body, it concen- 
trates in tumorous growth, especially in the brain, within 
a few minutes. Then these concentrations in the tumor 
are bombarded with “slow” or “thermal” neutrons from 
a reactor. Neither the boron nor the thermal neutrons 
alone can eliminate the malignancy, but their combined 
action does the trick. An atom of the boron captures a 
neutron from the reactor and disintegrates into two 
charged atoms that travel at high speed, but only for 


_a distance that is no greater than the diameter of one 


brain cell. So the normal cells are not affected, while 
the cancerous growth is destroyed. 

Dr. John H. Lawrence, Director of the Donner Lab- 
oratory of the University of California, reviewed results 
of treating certain blood disorders with radioactive phos- 
phorus. He praised research workers in Peru for their 
contributions to the study of these diseases. When people 
acclimated to an elevation of fifteen thousand feet in 
the Andes are taken to sea level, he reported, their pro- 
duction of red blood cells ceases within a week, and 
such subjects were excellent for testing factors that 
would stimulate output of red cells. 
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Other medical speakers dealt with such topics as 
pathological effects of exposure to radiation and means 
of treating them, and the use of radioactive cobalt in- 
stead of X-ray machines in therapy. 

Professor H. Bentley Glass of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity led the discussion of mutations—changes in 
hereditary characteristics of an animal or plant—caused 
by radiation. He raised the significant point that menace 
to human life from fallout of radioactive materials due 
to nuclear weapons tests at the present average rate is 
negligible compared with the possible radioactivity of 
waste materials likely to be produced through industrial 
use of atomic energy in the next twenty years. “The de- 
velopment of nuclear reactors for power, in the United 
States alone, by 1975 will produce long-lived fission 
products that would be equal [in effect to] the annual 


Control room of 
Brookhaven Cosmotron, a 
magnetic accelerator that 
gives protons energies 
comparable to those 

of some cosmic rays. 
Bombardment of 
substances with such 
high-speed particles 
reveals secrets of atom’s 
Structure 


explosion of two hundred to four hundred megaton 
bombs,” he warned, so safe disposal of such wastes is one 
of the most pressing problems of the atomic age. More 
research must be carried out, he said, to learn what pro- 
portion of spontaneous mutations is caused by back- 
ground radiation and how large a dose of radiation would 
double the mutation rate. 

How induced mutations may produce valuable new 
characteristics in plant species was demonstrated at the 
Brookhaven radiation field, which uses a cobalt-60 source 
of gamma radiation that can be lowered into a shielded 
pit so that men can enter the area to check the plants. 
This is the same type of field that will be installed at 
Turrialba for similar work on tropical species. A Tur- 
rialba scientist is at Brookhaven now learning to operate 
the equipment. Irradiation of seeds of abaca, cacao, and 


Still higher energies will be obtained with latest research too!, giant Alternating Gradient Synchrotron being built at Brookhaven 


coffee is being carried out in an attempt to produce 
better varieties, and experiments on rubber plants will 
begin soon. 

Other researchers explained how isotope tracers can 
be used to study the formation of chlorophyll, nicotine, 
caffeine, or rubber in a living plant or to show how much 
nourishment it is getting from the soil or from applied 
fertilizers—and thus indicate the best placement of the 
plant food. Tracer elements can also reveal secrets of the 
process of milk production in the cow and point the way 
to better dairy-feeding methods. Studies of insects and 
the action of insecticides, also using radioactive isotopes, 
were discussed by Dr. Arthur W. Lindquist of the U. 5. 
Department of Agriculture. He told how the screw-worm 
fly, one of the worst pests affecting cattle, was extermi- 
nated on the island of Curagao by an ingenious trick. 
Male flies were sterilized by gamma radiation, then re- 
leased. They mated with the females already present 
which mate only once—and of course the eggs remained 
infertile. By repeating this process, the entire colony of 
flies was wiped out. Probably few insect pests can be 
controlled this way, but radiation does seem promising 
for destroying insects in some stored products, provided 
it does not harm their color, texture, flavor, or composi- 
tion. 

Drs. Samuel A. Goldblith and B. E. Proctor of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology reported that radia- 
tion will complement rather than supplant present can- 
ning and freezing processes for preserving and sterilizing 
foods and drugs, but may be very valuable to the meat 
packing industry, for example, by prolonging storage life. 
Irradiated potatoes have been kept for months without 
sprouting, shriveling, or rotting even when buried in 
the ground. 

In industry, radioisotopes are used to measure wear- 
and-tear of engine or machine parts, to check the efh- 
ciency of detergents, paints, and waxes, and to monitor 
the flow of petroleum products through pipelines. Radia- 
tion can be used, according to Bernard Manowitz, in 
charge of chemical technology at Brookhaven, to alloy 
plastics or combine plastics and rubber to make new, 
resistant resilient materials. The chemical industry may 
also learn to produce better and cheaper chemicals as a 
result of research now being done, with tracer elements, 
on catalysis. 

Aside from isotopes, the main field of interest in atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes concerns the atomic re- 
actors themselves and plants to generate electricity. At 
Brookhaven, the delegates toured the experimental reactor 
and heard details of reactor design, costs, and safety, for 
both research and power models. Dr. Lyle B. Borst of 
New York University’s Department of Physics cited 
prices ranging from less than $100,000 to $800,000 for 
different types for research and medical use. 

Altogether, in the United States, ninety reactors had 
been built up to the beginning of this year, Dr. Alvin M. 
Weinberg. Director of Oak Ridge National Laboratory, 
disclosed. Seventeen of the total had already served their 
purpose in research and been dismantled. 

One private and nine government-owned nuclear power 


To facilitate research, twirling “fast chopper” controls flow of 
neutrons emerging from slit in reactor 


Atomic medicine: Geiger counter measures amount of radioactive 
iodine taken up by thyroid gland in test of its functioning 


plants are expected to be in operation in this country 
by the end of 1959, with eighteen others planned by pri- 
vate companies, municipalities, and cooperatives to come 
into service between 1960 and 1964. Some experimental 
government-owned plants have already been in operation, 
but the first to give continuous commercial service will 
be the 100,000-kilowatt installation under construction 
at Shippingport, Pennsylvania. 

Because of their high initial cost, atomic power plants 
cannot yet produce electricity to sell as cheaply as con- 
ventional hydroelectric or thermal plants, and estimates 
of rates attainable by future reactors are problematical. 
Even so, Ulysses M. Staebler of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s Division of Reactor Development declared, “It 
would not be surprising to see the growth of a nuclear 
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power industry in the United States with a capacity on 

the order of 100,000,000 kilowatts during the next two 

decades.” Where water and fuel resources are already 
; strained, there is a strong incentive to go rapidly ahead 
sal with atomic power, as is being done in Great Britain. 
Many of the delegates pointed out that power reactors are 
still in a preliminary, experimental stage, and other coun- 
tries must carefully weigh the cost of such facilities and 
coordinate any plans for them with their over-all industrial 
situation. 

The first reactors to go into operation in the Latin 
American countries will be the research reactors now 
being built at the University of Sao Paulo, Brazil, and 
at the Venezuelan Institute of Neurology and Brain Re- 
j search. The Sao Paulo reactor, of the heavily-shielded 
“swimming pool” type, is expected to reach operating 
level in September. 

The Venezuelan Institute, which opened in 1955, oc- 
cupies twenty-six buildings on a site nine miles from 
Caracas in a practically uninhabited area, Its reactor, 
which will be ready next year, will be used both for 
research in fundamental atomic physics, biophysics and 
medicine, and chemistry—particularly in relation to petro- 
Ae leum products—and for training in basic nuclear experi- 


Potatoes sixteen months after radiation. Dosage varied from none 
(upper lejt) to 106,250 roentgens (lower right). Best-preserved 
(lower lejt) received 20,000-roentgen dose 


Radioactive cobalt is raised in pipe 
to irradiate plants growing 
in Brookhaven experimental field 


ments and techniques, including reactor engineering. It 
will also be able to employ the new neutron-capture 
therapy for brain tumors and to produce short-lived iso- 
topes that are used in surgery. 

Both of these reactors are being built under bilateral 
agreements with the United States for research coopera- 
tion. In each case the United States is helping meet the 
cost of the plants, up to a limit of $350,000 or half the 
total cost, and has agreed to lease the necessary atomic 
fuel. Similar agreements are in effect between this coun- 
try and Argentina, Chile, Colombia, the Dominican Re- 
public, Guatemala, Peru, and Uruguay; those with Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, and Nicaragua are going through 
final processing. Argentina now has two scientists train- 
ing at the Argonne National Laboratory in preparation 
for construction of an “Argonaut” training reactor. 

Agreements authorizing purchase of power reactors 
and fuel are in various stages of negotiation with Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Cuba, and Uruguay, and one has been signed 
with Peru. The U.S.-owned American and Foreign Power 
Company plans to add atomic plants to its facilities in 
Brazil, Cuba, and Mexico. Arrangements are farthest 
advanced for the plants in Brazil, Cuba, and Peru, 
which should be operating within a few years. Admiral 
Octacilio Cunha, Chairman of Brazil’s Nuclear Energy 
Commission, pointed out that much of the country’s 
water power is located in isolated places requiring over- 
long transmission lines to areas where it can be used, and 
oil-fueled plants put a strain on foreign-exchange re- 
serves. Moreover, power reactors-can be most useful 
in Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo states, for example, 
where industrialization has virtually exhausted local 
hydraulic power. General Jorge Sarmiento, Chairman of 
Peru’s Atomic Energy Control Commission, said that if 
the cost of uranium fuel comes down—or if it could be 
rented at reasonable rates—atomic power should soon 
become commercially competitive in his country. 

Finally, active exploration for uranium ores is going 
on in a number of the countries. Argentina has twelve 
mines already working, two pilot plants producing 
uranium sa!ts, and one refinery for metallic uranium. In 
Peru the Board of Control of Radioactive Materials pub- 
lishes an annual map showing the results of exploration. 
Uranium has been found there in combination with ores 
of copper, nickel, cobalt, lead, and zinc. Chile, too, is 
checking its extensive mineral resources for uranium and 
thorium content. Low-flying planes carrying sensitive 
scintillators are criss-crossing the Brazilian interior to 
detect radioactive deposits, and two ore-processing plants 
are planned for Pocos de Caldas, Minas Gerais State. 
Private oil companies in Cuba are about to conduct large- 
scale prospecting in a promising area there. 

Once again, at the Brookhaven gathering, the truly 
international character of science was demonstrated: dis- 
coveries anywhere can redound to the benefit of all. Pro- 
fessor Bernardo Lombardo of the National University 
of Panama concluded: “At the Geneva conference on 
atomic energy in 1955, Latin America had very little to 
say; this time we had something to present; next time 
we'll contribute a lot.” @ @ @ 
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The OAS steps 


to help settle the Honduran-Nicaraguan dispute 


ALICIA ORTIZ 


ONE OF THE MOST DRAMATIC MISSIONS of the OAS is to 
act quickly and effectively on a moment’s notice to pre- 
vent conflicts between two or more member nations. 
Those who live in Washington and follow OAS Council 
deliberations during these emergencies appreciate what 
this means to the peace of our Hemisphere. But only 
those privileged to accompany the committees that in- 
vestigate the situation at the source realize the full import 
of calm, unbiased diplomacy as these Council representa- 
tives apply the spirit and the letter of instruments shaped 
through a hundred and thirty-one years of Pan American 
endeavor. 

During the situation that arose recently between Hon- 
duras and Nicaragua (see “Letter to the Reader,” June 


On April 30, 1957, the Honduran Representative on the OAS Council 
Ambassador Ramén Villeda Morales, transmitted to that body a message 


Photographs by George Havens 


Americas), George Havens, a U.S. Information Service 
photographer, recorded the OAS role through the cam- 
era’s eye. He followed the fact-finding committee step by 
step as it carried out its mission, moving with it from 
one spot to another and from one country to another, 
watching it smooth the way for one more pacific solution 
of a dispute within the regional system. It is important 
to bear in mind, of course, that little would have been 
accomplished without the good will and decisive efforts 
of the two governments and their peoples. The pictures 
on these pages reveal highlights of the mission. 


ALICIA ORTIZ of Colombia, PAU public relations assistant, is in 
charge of liaison between her office and Americas. 


the OAS Charter and the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance 
signed at Rio de Janeiro. The news spread rapidly throughout the 
Hemisphere. The Hall of Heroes, flanking the PAU Hall of the Americas, 


from his country’s Foreign Minister in which Nicaragua was d: ed 
as an aggressor. Nicaraguan forces, it said, had invaded Honduran 


territory, crossing the Coco or Segovia River—the boundary fixed in 
1906 by an arbitral award by the Spanish King. In his message, the 
Honduran Foreign Minister solicited a Meeting of Consultation, invoking 


where the Council met, was crowded with Latin American and European 
diplomats, newspapermen, photographers, U.S. Government officials, 
and citizens of the two Central American countries resident in Wash- 
ington. 
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The Committee went straight to the Legislative Palace to meet with 
the Foreign Minister, Jorge Fidel Durén, and his staff. Dr. Alfredo 
Trejos Castillo (in light suit), chairman of the Honduran Juridical and 


On May 2, Dr. Guillermo Sevilla Sacasa, the Nicaraguan Representa- 
tive on the OAS Council, in turn invoking the Rio Treaty, declared that 
Honduran forces had attacked the Nicaraguan garrison stationed at 
Mocorén, a frontier post, and denounced the Republic of Honduras as 
an aggressor state. As the situation deteriorated and new charges 
were preferred by both countries, the OAS Council met in an extraor- 
dinary session at five o’clock that same afternoon. Up for consideration 
were the notes submitted by both governments, accompanied by a map 
illustrating the boundary according to the 1906 arbitral award. The 
Honduran Ambassador had based his statements at an earlier session 
on this map. Left: Haitian OAS Interim Representative Gustave Borno 
and United States OAS Ambassador John C. Dreier, who has played a 
leading role in several OAS peace missions, listen to Council Chairman 
Fernando Lobo of Brazil. 


The Council approved a resolution turning itself into a Provisional 
Organ of Consultation, authorizing its Chairman to appoint an investi- 
gative committee to travel to the scene and submit a report, soliciting 
the collaboration of the American governments and OAS Secretary Gen- 
eral José A. Mora, calling upon the two governments in conflict to guaran- 
tee nonprovocation, and stipulating that the official report was to be trans- 
mitted to the United Nations Security Council. Half an hour later the 
Council Chairman had appointed a five-man investigative committee, 
and at two-thirty the following afternoon they boarded a plane for 
Central America via Panama, the most direct route. From left: Ambas- 
sador Dreier; Ambassador Victor Andrade of Bolivia; OAS Ambassador 
Luis Quintanilla of Mexico, vice-chairman of the committee and a dis- 
tinguished veteran of previous fact-finding committees; Ambassador 
Ricardo Arias of Panama (a former President), chairman; and OAS 
Ambassador Eduardo Augusto Garcia of Argentina. Five diplomatic ad- 


visers and four secretariat bers accompanied them. Ten hours later, 


the plane was met in Panama by President Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr., 
and high government officials. After Chairman Arias had cabled re- 
newed pleas to both Central American governments to avoid further 
aggravations, the Committee took a U.S. mi itary pane to Tegucigalpa. 
At Toncontin Airport in the Honduran capital the Committee was met 
by the Military Governing Junta, other officials, and a cheering crowd. 


Boundary C ission, related the background of the 1906 award 
granting the territory to Honduras and presented documents in support 


of his country’s stand. 
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A Tegucigalpa theater had been fitted out as a military hospital, and 
military training was being given to civilian volunteers at the capital 
stadium. These preparations turned out to be unnecessary. After meet- 
ing with the Honduran officials, the OAS committee retired to its head- 
quarters in the Legislative Palace to frame two cease-fire agreements, 
one for each country—its most important preliminary job. The completed 
draft for Honduras was then submitted to the Junta, which discussed it far 
into the night. At two in the morning the cgreement was accepted, and 
Chairman Arias telephoned President Luis A. Somoza of Nicaragua that 
the committee would arrive in Managua the following day, May 5. The 
plane was met at ten in the morning by Foreign Minister Alejandro 
Montiel Argiiello and other high Nicaraguan officials, and again wel- 
coming crowds lined the route to the city. 


Within an hour, President Somoza received the committee and was 
given a copy of Nicaragua's cease-fire agreement. At five in the after- 
noon the committee met again wi:h the President and members of his 
government (in this photograph, taken after the meeting, President 
Somoza is in center facing camera). The agreement was accepted and 
signed. Both agreements went into effect at half past seven that 
evening. The committee had successfully completed the first part of its 


mission. 


To carry out the second, or fact-finding, phase, the committee asked 
both governments for detailed reports on their respective accusations. 
It also heard witnesses; at left, Gustavo Lépez Garcia, a Honduran 
schoolteacher, tells Ambassador Garcia about events in his region. 


A military advisory ¢ ittee, composed of army officers of the coun- 


tries represented on the OAS committee, was appointed to investi- 
gate the charges and countercharges on the spot. Chilean, Ecuadorian, 
Paraguayan, and Venezuelan members were later added. Under the 
command of U.S. Colonel Alphonse A. Green, the military advisers 
made a thorough reconnaissance of the frontier area, using whotever 
means of transportation were available. Above: A Honduran officer 
(right) points out a route to Colonel Green (left). 
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The OAS plane was lent by the U.S. Army. 


With the data at hand, and after extensive disc , the OAS com- 
mittee drafted two troop-withdrawal plans, completing the text on 
May 8 and abandoning the conference table in Tegucigalpa at which 
it had burned the midnight oil. One document was then submitted to 
the Honduran Government, which after some hours of deliberation 


accepted it. 


In a ceremony at the Honduran National Palace at twelve-thirty that 
night, the instrument was signed. Here Colonel Héctor Caraccioli 
(center), one of the three members of the Junta, discusses Honduras’ 
position with the committee. Only a few hours later, the committee was 
back in Managua, where the Nicaraguan troop-withdrawal plan was 
submitted to President Somoza. After a recess, the talks were resumed 
at eight in the evening, and at half past three the next morning, 
May 10, the Nicaraguan Government indicated its approval. The plans 
went into effect at noon. Thereupon the committee returned to Washing- 
ton to prepare its report. 
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On May 16 the OAS Council heard and adopted the committee’s report 
and appointed the same members to constitute an ad hoc committee to 
try to work out within thirty days a procedure acceptable to both 
Honduras and Nicaragua. Here, under a bust of George Washington 
in the Hall of Heroes, Secretary General Mora, who himself served on 
several such committees while he was Ambassador of Uruguay, dis- 
cusses the report with various Council members. The ad hoc committee 
held fifteen sessions, between May 17 and June 27. With the break- 
down of any chance for direct tiati it inted Amb dors 


Quintanilla and Garcia to return to Tegucigalpa and Managua on 
June 21 and 22 and lay before each of the governments three alterna- 
tive proposals for settling their differences: (1) an arbitral tribunal; 
(2) a single arbiter; (3) the International Court of Justice at the Hague. 
All three are contemplated in the American Treaty of Pacific Settle- 
ment (the Pact of Bogotd), of which both countries are signatories. On 
June 28, Ambassador Arias announced to the OAS Council that they 
had chosen to submit the dispute to the International Court. 


Until the Court acts, probably sometime next year, a mixed Honduran- 
Nicaraguan military committee will continue to patrol the border to see 
that the troop-withdrawal agreements are adhered to. Whatever the 
Court's decision, it will be final—there is no appeal from it and it 
must be carried out at once. If one of the parties should fail to comply, 
the other would call a Meeting of Foreign Ministers, which would 
adopt measures to enforce it. 
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RAUL NASS 


“WHAT'S THAT, an alomic machine?” asked the aston- 
ished blacksmith at Palma, Majorca, when Edgar Negret 
brought one of his polychrome sculptures of metal tubes 
and sheets to be soldered. Intuitively, the workman from 
that ancient island had recognized the artist from the 
oldest and most tradition-conscious city in Colombia 
as an interpreter of the modern age. 

In the collection of works sent by the Pan American 
Union to the Fourth Sao Paulo Biennial, which opens 
September 15, Latin American sculpture is represented 
by Negret’s Magic Machines Numbers 3, 6, 7, 8, and 9 
and Mask Number 3, all in polychrome aluminum. Ex- 
plaining the choice of Negret, José Gomez-Sicre, Chief 
of the PAU Visual Arts Section, has said: “No other 
Latin American sculptor has so dedicated himself to 
seeking the poetry of modern life—of railway signals. 
television antennas, bridges. His work is a plastic and 
purely lyrical exaltation of the machine age.” 

“My son, the artist!” was how General Rafael Negret. 
a career soldier and man of letters, introduced Edgar. 
his youngest child. Born in Popayan in 1920, the creator 
of Magic Machines is an artist by inheritance and by 
family conviction. Neither he nor anyone else at home 
even considered any other occupation for him. His 
mother, a sensitive and deeply religious woman, deco- 
rated the walls of their country home with poetic still 
lifes of butterflies and fruits, carrying on the tradition 
of an architect-painter ancestor who designed the cupola 
of the Cathedral of Popayan. Throughout Edgar’s child- 
hood, his eldest sister, Leonor, was a second mother to 
him and sparked his imagination with fairy tales. His 
brother Gerardo, formerly a student of fine arts and now 
a lawyer, has always supported him wholeheartedly. 

At four, the future sculptor corresponded regularly 
with his father, drawing pictures, because he had not yet 
learned to write, of daily happenings on the farm where 
he spent his vacations. At five, he was cutting out paper 
angels and could start anywhere on the figure, even with 
the nose. One day a friend of the family gave him a peso 
for one of his angels. Years later, after he had begun 
his art studies, he remarked to his father: “That was the 
first peso I earned.” “And the last!” retorted the General. 
His father died while he was enrolled in the School of 
Fine Arts in Cali. 

Around the middle of 1943 Negret completed his 


ee x studies and returned to Popayan. The city authorities 
nf granted him permission to work in the enormous re- 
gins ge N E aj i 4 E T % fectory of a former Franciscan convent. In April 1944 
fhe he opened his monastic studio to the public for a showing 
ee of his student works and those done after his return home. 
rhe bé ad ° 99 Among them was a figure, The Bearer, that was inspired 
"reste a C a C | fl p S by the penitents who carry the religious images in the 
ae Holy Week processions in Popayan. Using the penitent’s 
£2 | tunic as the principal plastic element, he modeled a solid 
| piece, headless and with a single extended arm. The 


Colombian sculptor uses influence of Rodin and Maillol, whose works Negret knew 


from photographs, is obvious. 


metal and color During that time a woman friend with a feeling for 
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art and literature introduced him to the books of the poet 
Rainer Maria Rilke. This was the first of the literary 
influences that were to show up in Negret’s work. Then 
the Basque sculptor and art critic Jorge de Oteiza arrived 
in Popayan, bringing to the old city contemporary isms, 
books, and art reproductions and a lively, wide-ranging 
mind. The two sculptors became friends, and the town’s 
young intellectuals began to make their headquarters at 
Negret’s convent studio, where they listened open-mouthed 
as Oteiza spoke. 

f At the end of 1944 the usually tranquil city burned 
) with controversy over the violence of the expression 
portrayed in the stone head of the poet-politician Gui- 


| llermo Valencia that Negret presented to Cauca Univer- 
sity. It was to be the first of many provoked by the 
( Popayan artist’s work. 


Negret sent three works to the Sixth Salon of Colom- 

bian Artists at the end of 1945, and the jury aroused a 

commotion in the press when it rejected one, Portrait 

of Walt Whitman, as “unfinished.” Public and critical 

curiosity therefore ran high when in April 1946 he 

opened his first one-man show, at the National Library 

of Bogota. He showed sculptures of people of his city, 

done just after he left school; The Virgin and Triton, the 

two sculptures admitted to the Sixth Salon, which belong 

| to his massive, solid period and reveal his interest in 

motion; and three recent interpretations of American 

| poets, Walt Whitman Landscape (bronze) , Porfirio Barba- 

Jacob, and Gabriela Mistral (both plaster), shaped like 

masks. Writing in El Tiempo, Daniel Arango, the Colom- 

bian critic, said of these: “These works look somewhat 

unfinished—but only look so. They have been created 
with a dynamic feeling for matter.” 

Returning to Popayan after the exhibition, Negret 
continued reading verse, and in his sculptures, to which 
he gave such names as Water and Adolescence, he tried 
to suggest poetic ideas. To achieve literary effects with 


St. Sebastian, in wood 
and plaster, done in 


Face of Christ, executed with sheet iron and wire, is in Bogota Paris in 1951 


Museum of Modern Art 


plastic elements he tried out concave forms, as in The 
Annunciation, which he modeled while a woman friend 
read aloud the poem by Claudel. German Arciniegas 
wrote: “Negret’s Annunciation is like a bell ready to be 
tolled by the archangel.” 

Popayan is a deeply religious city, and the sculptor 
bears the mark of its people’s faith. In the gatherings at 
the Franciscan refectory, he would discuss his readings 
in the Scriptures with the Spanish poet Leén Felipe. 
Felipe denied the possibility of interpreting the “worn-out 
religious symbols” in a new way, while the young Colom- 
bian artist held that it could be done and that he was 
trying to achieve it. He began to drill holes in his sculp- 
tures to express religious fervor: the open eyes of The 
Head of the Baptist (acquired by the University of Ne- 
braska Museum), the open mouth of Job. 

He was officially invited to show his work in the Pan 
American Exhibition at the Ninth Inter-American Con- 
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ference, held at Bogota in 1948. And once more he be- 
came a controversial figure—some influential person 
scratched off the list of invited artists several of the 
moderns, among them Negret, whereupon the Society of 
Architects of Bogota invited him, along with Eduardo 
Ramirez Villamizar, another blacklisted artist, to exhibit 
the works done for the Pan American show. The exhibi- 
tion was cut short by the tragic events of April 9, 1948. 
The fire that destroyed that section of the city threatened 
the building and Negret, Ramirez Villamizar, and a group 
of students pulled the paintings and sculptures from the 
flames. They also helped to rescue the foreign entries 
in the Pan American Exhibition, stored in the Ministry 
of Communications building. 

It was about that time that I met Edgar Negret. Almost 
without comment, he showed me the works that had been 
rescued. Of medium height, slender, gentle in voice and 
gesture, plainly dressed, he gave an impression of serene 
dignity and of a spiritual strength far superior to his 
physical energy. Though rather pale, he seemed unper- 
turbed by the recent events. But years later—in Spain in 
1953—-he conceived a plan for a monument, Column 
Commemorating a Massacre, as an expression of his grief 
for the victims of the political tragedy that had befallen 
his country. 

From his turbulent country and from the romanticism 
of Rilke, Negret leaped in 1949 to the harsh industrial 
vitality of New York; from the immense refectory-shop 
of the convent and the big old family house he moved 
to the Clay Club. then in Greenwich Village, and a tiny 
room at the YMCA. In museums and art galleries he 
saw for the first time originals by Rodin, Arp, Calder, 
and Lehmbruck, and established contact with the “prodi- 
gious and fascinating” artistic movement of the United 
States. The work of Arp and Calder gave him new per- 
spectives and he began to work in iron, a material that 
he says allowed him to take in more space and to carry 
further his solution of the plastic problems he had faced 
in Walt Whitman Landscape, Job, and other sculptures. 
Among his works of that period are a Head of Christ in 
twisted wire on an iron slab, which was recently acquired 
by the Museum of Modern Art of Bogota, and the Szill 
Life with Fish and Grapes, bought by the Mint Museum 
of Charlotte, North Carolina. He began to experiment 
with ceramics and to employ color contrasts, but insisted 
on anecdotal titles such as Nostalgic Dove and Prome- 
theus’ Hand. 

In New York Negret lived with the same order and 
followed the same strict schedule as in Popayan. He 
worked on one piece until it was finished. He read little 
about art and visited museums only to admire the works 
in which he was particularly interested. All his time was 
devoted to studying the aesthetic problems of sculpture. 
In June 1950 he held his first one-man show outside 
Colombia, at the Peridot Gallery in New York. On open- 
ing day one visitor signed the guest book: “Michelangelo 
Buonarroti, Florence.” But the New York critics, gen- 
erally hard to please, did not go along with this levity. 
Stuart Preston wrote in the New York Times: “. . . Leav- 
ing aside the dexterity of their craftsmanship, what is 
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striking here is the original and dramatic imagination 
that these pieces display. For Negret is what is known 
as a literary artist. . . . The resources of his diverse 
mediums are drawn upon . . . to express humanistic 
ideals.” The Art Digest critic said: “. . . Through an 
economy of means and forceful designs, Negret achieves 
an eloquent sculptural language. . . . His work reveals a 
valid integration of forms.” 

He returned to Colombia for a few months and ex- 
hibited in Bogota the iron sculptures he had done in New 
York, which the critics received coldly. One repeated 
the remark of a visitor who had called the display “a 
pile of tin.” 

With his iron pieces and the “semi-abstract” label 
pinned on his work by some U.S. critics, Negret arrived 
in Paris early in 1951, but he stuck with the anecdotal 
and refused to be “abstract.” He withdrew his works 
from an exhibition in the Realités Nouvelles salon because 
they would not put titles on his highly poetic sculptures. 


Foreground and background, Symmetricais Numbers | and 2, 
right, Direction South. Shown in Negret’s Paris studio (1951-52) 


“I’m fed up with the new academy,” he explained bluntly. 
He set up a characteristically aseptic studio on the Rue 
des Suisses. He re-evaluated his earlier works of a reli- 
gious nature and created new ones, like Si. Sebastian, 
with more emphasis on form and movement than on reli- 
gious detail. He held a one-man show in the Arnaud 
Gallery, and the French critics made much of his origi- 
nality. He began to number his sculptures, and in a 1952 
joint exhibition at the Realités Nouvelles he displayed 
Symmetrical Number 1 and Number 2 and Direction 
South, which is his first really abstract work. They are ~ 
massive blocks of plaster, ultimately to be done in alu- 
minum, with defined planes and convexities. 
Until that time Negret had been under the spell of 
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Plaster model of Column Commemorating a Massacre, completed 
by the artist in Madrid in 1953 


Hispano-Catholic Popayan; the pre-Columbian sculpture 
of San Agustin, which he has seen at Cauca Univer- 
sity, had left no mark. He visited the Paris Exhibition 
of Mexican Art and discovered that only now, when he 
had freed himself from the literary and anecdotal, could 
he appreciate the value of pre-Columbian art. The pure, 
bright colors of the popular pieces in the exhibition 
impressed him. He also visited the extraordinary collec- 
tions of pre-Columbian and primitive Oceanic art at the 
Musée de Homme. 

In search of his own cultural sources, he decided to 
go to Spain. In Barcelona in 1952 he saw for the first 
time the imaginative work of the Catalonian architect 
Antonio Gaudi. He was fascinated by the plastic quality 
of his buildings, which he considered “habitable” sculp- 
tures. He stayed longer than he had planned, and later 
went back several times to study the as-yet-unfinished 
Cathedral of the Holy Family. Gaudi was to have a de- 
cisive influence on Negret’s later work, for the sculptor 
found in the architect’s designs precisely the elements he 
had been searching for in his Paris “symmetrical” sculp- 
tures. Gaudi uses “proportions playing against each other 
to a much higher degree, and more greatly contrasted. 
than the classical”—-the same tension, according to Ne- 
gret, as in the New York cityscape. 

Observing the details of Gaudi’s cathedral, the Colom- 
bian artist concluded that plane and convex elements 
that he had been treating simply in his symmetrical sculp- 
tures could be repeated ad infinitum, just like the Gre- 
gorian chant and Arabic songs—which he was to hear 
later in Afro-Iberian Majorca—that lead to ecstasy. 
Gaudi’s “marvelous sculptures” rekindled Negret’s reli- 


gious feeling and his interest in things American, since, 
to his way of thinking, the Catalonian was out of his 
milieu in Europe. Negret linked him with the magic and 
myths of the New World and with pre-Columbian art. 
Toward the middle of 1952 he went to visit his old 
friend Jorge de Oteiza in Madrid and stayed six months. 
In the Prado Museum he was especially taken with Goya. 
On the other hand, the Dama de Elche, a Hispano-Roman 
masterpiece of sculpture that would have enthralled him 
in another era, now seemed “a tame beauty compared 
to the savage loveliness of the pre-Columbian sculptures.” 
The ancient, imperious Indian voices within him, 
which he heard clearly for the first time, enriched the 
sculptor’s work with new plastic elements, and a rising 
awareness of politics humanized it and projected it 
toward the world. He finished the model of Column Com- 
memorating a Massacre, which is clearly reminiscent of 
the San Agustin monoliths. He sent a sketch entitled 
Prometheus to the open competition in London in 1953 
for a design for the International Monument to the Un- 
known Political Prisoner. Thus his bonds with humanity 
were strengthened, yet without anecdotal sentimentality. 
He became obsessed with the memory of the New York 
scene and made a plaster model called Uptown-Downtown, 
an abstraction of purest symmetrical lines that recalls the 
traffic lights and signs. He exhibited it in the Museum of 
Contemporary Art in Madrid, along with Homage to 


Studio-home in New York. In foreground, Magic Machine 
Number 6 and (on table) Number 3. Photograph on far wall 
is of Head of the Baptist 
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Gaudi and Portrait of Toledo, both recent creations, and 
works from the 1947-53 period. 

Toward the end of 1953 he returned for a short time 
to Paris, where the posthumous retrospective exhibition 
of the Spanish sculptor Julio Gonzalez, the first to work 
directly in metal, had just opened. Negret was captivated. 
He realized then that iron was his own ideal medium. 

He decided to examine his discoveries and rediscoveries 
in a tranquil spot and toward the middle of 1953 settled 
down in Palma, Majorca. Here he was dazzled by the 
light of the Mediterranean, reflected in the gigantic lamp 
of wrought iron and ordinary multicolored Majorcan 
glass created by Gaudi for the high altar of the Cathedral 
of Palma. He again fell under the sway of his memories 
of the mechanical and magic symbols of the two Americas. 

In his studio at Majorca he began to make cardboard 
models of his sculptures, gluing them “so that they fitted 
to perfection” and painting them before taking them to 
the blacksmith shop. One day, when he looked around 
the studio with its cardboard parings, he was reminded 
of the childhood room in which he had cut paper angels. 
Also in Majorca he began to work on several Magic 
Machines at the same time, for their simplicity of tech- 
nique, unity of expression, and lack of subject matter 
make it unnecessary to limit himself to one at a time. 

He sent photographs of his iron sculptures to José 
Gémez-Sicre, Chief of the PAU Visual Arts Section, who 
showed them to Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Director of Collec- 
tions at the Museum of Modern Art in New York. One 
fine day at his workshop in Palma, Negret got word that 
the Museum had bought his Sign for an Aquarium. 

He returned to Paris at the end of 1954 and the fol- 
lowing year exhibited his polychrome Majorcan irons in 
the “Foreign Artists in Paris” show. Among them were 
Magic Machine Number 1, now in the collection of Nelson 
Rockefeller, and Underwater Architecture, which was 
shown at the International Exhibition held in Houston, 
Texas, in 1956. 

As usual, his Paris studio was laid out with mathemati- 
cal precision to assure a perfect distribution of space and 
avoid the “crossed lines” that disturb him to the point of 
insomnia. When staying with friends he is apt, at any 
moment, to move around all the furniture of the room to 
make it conform to his sense of space and let him get to 
sleep. One day his studio was visited by a reporter for a 
French art magazine who begged him to “mess it up a 
bit” before the pictures were taken. Pointing to his bald 
head, the sculptor asked with his characteristic ironic 
smile: “And should I ruffle up my hair too?” 

Around the middle of 1956 the Pan American Union 
invited him to hold a retrospective one-man show in 
Washington. He accepted, and requested an exact de- 
scription and the measurements of the hall. By return 
mail he forwarded an arrangement plan for the sculptures 
and designs and dimensions for their pedestals. When 
the exhibition was mounted the distribution of space was 
perfect. 

In September 1955 he arrived in New York, sent by 
the Colombian Institute for Technical Specialization 
Abroad to study the use of new materials in sculpture at 


the New School for Social Research. He exhibited his 
iron pieces in the Peridot Gallery. This time Stuart 
Preston commented: “A visitor . . . might pardonably 
wonder if he had not wandered by mistake into a Hall 
of Science. For pieces of sculpture by Negret are con- 
structed on almost functional mechanical lines. . . . But 
the utterly geometrical bias of this work does not mask 
Negret’s real feeling for shapes and their combina- 
tions. . . . Negret believes that Preston did not take into 
account the evolution of his work. “The Magic Machines 
do not represent machines,” he says, “but the feeling 
they inspire in me as symbols of our era, which I try to 
express as a human being and an artist through plastic 
elements and modern materials.” 

After the inauguration of his retrospective show in the 
Pan American Union, he returned to New York, began his 
studies in the New School for Social Research, and opened 
a studio in an old building on Fourth Avenue. This is a 
neighborhood of furniture wholesalers and other artists’ 
studios. It is hectic on weekdays but on holidays and at 
night “almost like Popayan.” On the first floor of his 
building is a barbershop, on the second a cobbler, on the 
third Negret lives and works. He shares the studio, which 
is a single room without partitions, with a U.S. harpist 
and composer named Dewey Owens, who practices at one 
end while Negret struggles with his metals at the other. 
There are a few pieces of furniture and many Magic Ma- 
chines, some books and classical records, distributed 
neatly around the room. In recent years the sculptor’s 
tools have been reduced to a minimum because of his 
growing interest in planes and angles. He gets along with 
instruments for cutting the sheets of aluminum—which is 
his favorite material now—for forming the angles, and for 
drilling the holes for the screws that hold the parts to- 
gether. 

He is up at dawn, dressed neatly in heavy trousers and 
Sign for an Aquarium, polychrome iron in black and bright orange, 


forged in Palma, Majorca. Now in Museum of Modern Art 
in New York 
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Sculptures in polychrome aluminum to be — 


shown at Sado Paulo Biennial. Left to right: 
Magic Machine Number 8, blue and black; 
Mask Number 3, black, red, and white; Magic 
Machine Number 9, black, red, blue and gray 


a sport shirt. He drinks a cup of tea and gets down to work 
immediately. He stops only briefly for meals, and works 
far into the night. He sketches the idea first, makes it to 
scale with cardboard cartons, and then begins experi- 
menting with the colors. After the first changes, he cuts a 
copy, two or three times as large, from thin sheets of 
aluminum, a material that allows all sorts of corrections, 
trials, and changes. This procedure sometimes takes him 
more than a year. For example, he began the cardboard 
cut-outs for Mask Number 3—one of the sculptures going 
to the Sao Paulo Biennial—late in 1955 and finished them 
in April 1957. In a week he re-created the model, “full 
of patches and painted-over spots,” in aluminum. 

He buys his materials in the Canal Street stores, which 
have sidewalk displays of machinery, tools, and metals. 
Ever since his first trip to New York, this metal bazaar 
has fascinated Negret, and even in Europe he always re- 
membered the odd shapes of the hundreds of electric fans 
on sale there. 

He does not always sketch Magic Machines, and some- 
times he spends long months studying ideas that will take 
him years to fulfill. The last time I visited his studio he 
was surrounded by hundreds of sketches for two projects, 
a fountain in the plaza in front of the United Nations 
Secretariat building in New York and a monument to 
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Johann Sebastian Bach, to be built on a rock in the middle 
of the river that flows by the School of Music in Cali, 
Colombia. For the latter, he is thinking of using aluminum 
and multicolored pieces of glass, like that so popular in 
Majorca, inserted in completely abstract, ascending forms. 

In recent years the forms in Negret’s sculptures have 
developed from the extreme sobriety of the symmetrical 
works of Paris to the complexity—which he calls “ba- 
roque”— of the Magic Machines and Masks, in order to 
avoid the “plastic poverty caused by excessive simplicity.” 
Once he experimented with enriching the subtlety of the 
Majorcan glasses with the violence of the iron machines, 
but it turned out to be impossible. Now he intends to 
achieve the same effect by means of colors, forms (tubes, 
metal sheets, and the like), and especially contrasts in 
dimension, but without using glass. Later on he will try 
“hanging sculptures” with mobile elements. Not in the 
manner of Calder, although Negret sincerely admires his 
work. Perhaps something closer to Gaudi’s huge lamp in 
the Palma Cathedral or the pre-Columbian jewelry of the 
Chibchas and Quimbayas. The sculptor’s future seems to 
hold an endless succession of ideas, projects, and accom- 
plishments. A painter friend once summed Negret up 
neatly: “He never indulges in frivolity, and in his works 
black is black.” ® @ @ 
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JESUS SILVA 


Rounpb-FaceD and boyish in manner, Jesis Silva looks 
more like a student of the guitar than a finished musi- 
cian. He was born in Morelia, Mexico, in 1919 of an 
artistic and musically talented family. His father played 
the piano and his mother the guitar. Of his four broth- 
ers, two are opera singers and one interprets folk danc- 
ing; his only sister is also a music lover. 

“Undoubtedly the atmosphere you grew up in led 
you to take up the guitar.” 

“Not exactly. I attribute it to the five years | spent 
as a child in a religious school for the Children’s Choir 
of Guadalupe Basilica. It was small, only twenty to 
thirty boys, but all were hand-picked for their musical 
talent. During my last two or three years, I was a soloist. 
All this made a deep impression on me, and | believe it 
was what really awakened my appetite for music.” 

The young guitarist then went on to explain how he 
began as an accompanist for popular-music singers. 
Interested in the formal study of the guitar, he entered 
the Mexican National Conservatory of Music in 1933. 
There he studied under the Mexican virtuoso Francisco 
Salinas. That year he had the good fortune to meet in 
Mexico the great Spanish guitarist Andrés Segovia, who 
took a special interest in the boy, offering advice and 
encouragement whenever his concert tours brought him 
to Mexico. After graduating in 1940, Silva gave guitar 
concerts and classes for several years. From 1947 to 
1954 he was director of the National Institute of Fine 
Arts’ night school and he is now on the faculty of the 
Institute’s Conservatory and the University of Mexico 
School of Music. Last year Segovia invited Silva to take 
the advanced course he was giving at the Chigiana 
Academy in Siena, near Florence. He attended the two- 
month summer session on a scholarship awarded by 


Count Chigi, the Maecenas of the Academy and a well- 
known patron of the arts. 

“What impresses me most about Segovia,” Silva said, 
“is the ideal he tries to implant in all his students: to 
make the guitar express all the beauty and poetry in- 
herent in any given work. Actually, Segovia is largely 
responsible for the guitar’s current prestige, and he has 
enriched its repertory by numerous transcriptions of 
classical and pre-classical works for clavichord and lute. 
We are also indebted to him for the many guitar com- 
positions by modern composers—such as his friend and 
admirer the late Manuel Ponce, Villa-Lobos, and Castel- 
nuovo Tedesco.” 

Segovia takes relatively few pupils, and being his 
protégé provides an invaluable opportunity and stimulus. 
Segovia once said that Silva “deserves to be heard in 
America and Europe. . . . He shies away from technique 
to concentrate on correct expression. . . .” Later he 
added: “He is amply fulfilling the promise I saw in him 
years ago.” 

In Manuel Ponce’s opinion, “his dedication and skill 
have made him outstanding among Latin American 
guitarists.” Pablo Casals has said: “Jesis Silva is a 
sensitive artist whose medium of expression is the 
guitar... .” 

Silva prefers the pre-classical technique of the vihue- 
listas (players of an early type of Spanish guitar) and 
of the clavichordists and lutanists. He likes modern 
music, especially the work of the three composers men- 
tioned above. Silva’s beautiful guitar was made by 
Villafan, one of the best guitar makers in Mexico. He 
prizes it for its pitch, shading, tonal color, and con- 
trasts. 

On his way back to Mexico after an eight-month tour 
of Europe, Silva gave two concerts in the United States, 
one at Carnegie Recital Hall in New York, the other in 
Washington, D. C. Both were sponsored by the guitar 
societies in the respective cities. 

Of the second, the music critic Irving Lowens said in 
The Evening Star: “Although there was little real op- 
portunity to judge Mr. Silva’s affinity for the subtle- 
ties of the early music of his instrument, he did demon- 
strate a thorough mastery of technique and style. A 
tiny Pavana by the sixteenth-century master Luis Milan 
was played with deliciously varied tone quality, which 
brought its contrapuntal lines into glowing light. Mr. 
Silva was not quite so happy with the Bach and he 
tended to lean heavily on tempo rubato, but he was 
clearly very much at home with the music of his com- 
patriot, Manuel Ponce, much of which performed was 
dedicated to the artist.” 

The young guitarist says that there is a public in 
Mexico for classical guitar concerts, and that concert 
societies, mostly sponsored by the National Institute of 
Fine Arts, have blossomed throughout the country to 
promote good music. 

“Are you planning to tour Latin America?” 

“Not at the moment, but I do hope to return to the 
United States for a ten-week tour that would also take 


in Canada.”—A.S.D. 
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the Darien gap 


Exploring for a highway route to link North and South America 


OTIS IMBODEN 


I REMEMBER our fifth-grade teacher, Mrs. Grace, very 
well because she was a traveler. At least, she’d been to 
Italy one summer and she’d seen Pompeii and had 
photos of the Isle of Capri. She told the class a lot of 
things about Central America, too. I don’t think she had 
been there, but we liked that day’s geography lesson be- 
cause to us in Tennessee, Central America seemed closer. 
She told us about the Pan American Highway and how 
some day we could drive down to the Panama Canal. 
The question naturally came up, Why couldn't we 
drive right into South America? That was when she 
mentioned Darien. She showed us on the wall map that 
there was nothing but jungle and swamps between the 
Canal and Colombia, and she said that nobody had ever 
traveled from one end of the Isthmus to the other. She 
told us about pirates and Spaniards who had crossed 
Darien from ocean to ocean and how the Indians were 
supposed to have secret gold mines there. But she said 


OTIS IMBODEN is a reporter on the English-language daily Star & 
Herald in Panama City. Since the trip he describes here, he has 
made frequent sorties into the jungle as photographer and guide 
for Darien visitors. 


that only one or two people had ever tried to travel the 
length of the jungle, and they were forced to turn back 
because of mosquitoes, heat, and fevers. 

Some years later, in 1955, when I was fresh out of 
the university, I was shipped off as a member of Uncle 
Sam’s peacetime army to defend the Panama Canal. | 
found myself with an assignment that couldn’t have been 
better if I'd chosen it. An information specialist on the 
“Panama desk,” I was to help collect and digest data 
on the economy, sociology, and geography of the young 
nation that surrounds the Canal. 

One day I was detailed to pay a call on the Pana- 
manian Cartography Service. Tomas Guardia, Jr., chief 
of the mapping office, had recently finished his first trek 
through the Darien jungle as far as the Colombian bor- 
der. He said he was drawing up a report for the Perma- 
nent Executive Committee of the Pan American Highway 
Congresses and would seek official support for a full ex- 
ploration program as a first step in linking the Pana- 
manian and Colombian road systems. 

Guardia had learned a great deal from that first 
junket. His report was the opening round in a battle to 
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Panama section of the Pan American Highway ends abruptly at 
concrete landing overlooking Mamoni River at Chepo 


sites. The water is pure and game is plentiful 


break down the myth of Darien—adventurers’ tall tales 
of head-hunters who blow poison darts from the tree- 
tops, of swarming blood-sucking insects, of bottomless 
morasses, of ferocious jaguars and wild boars—which 
had led highway engineers to write off the area as hope- 
less. He had a healthy respect for the jungle and its 
hazards, but his observations as an engineer had con- 
vinced him that a highway through Darien was feasible. 

Hardly more than a short dry season later I talked 
with Guardia again. At last, official steps were being 
taken to conquey Darien. An international subcommittee 
had been set up in Panama City in August 1955 to collect 
maps, aerial photographs, hydrographic data, and in- 
formation of every sort bearing on the ultimate location 
of the highway. 

Guardia told me the subcommittee was planning the 
first full-scale exploration trip through Darien as far as 
the Colombian road system. The Colombian representa- 
tive on the subcommittee, an engineer named Jorge 
Garcia Téllez who had just arrived in Panama, was eager 
to see Darien. Also going along as an observer was a 
young Englishman, Brian Acworth, who was planning 
a drive from Alaska to Tierra del Fuego over the Pan 
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American Highway route and wanted to see if it would 
be possible to take a jeep through. Guardia wasn’t 
optimistic about Acworth’s chances of getting a vehicle 
through the jungle, but his stand seemed to be: “If he’s 
crazy enough to try, we'll do what we can to help.” 

Acworth was interested in recording the trip on film, 
and since | had had experience in that line, he and 
Guardia suggested | come along as documentary-movie- 
maker. The Army was also interested in data about 
Darien, an area critical for defense of the Canal. My 
request for leave was expedited by the Chief of Staff, 
and before the week was out I found myself in the role 
of chief bottle-washer, film-maker, and unofficial military 
observer for the Darien jaunt. 

While we were laying plans, Acworth flew to Guate- 
mala. He jeeped his way back along the recently cut 
roadbed in the Guatemalan gap of the highway and hiked 
across beaches to skirt the unfinished stretch between 
Costa Rica and Panama. He brought back a fifth expedi- 
tion member, George Holton, a U.S. photographer living 
in Guatemala who spends his time free-lancing in the 
farthest corners of nowhere. When they reached Pana- 
ma, they were sunburned to a ripe lobster color and 
were painfully footsore. The sixth and last man to join 
the party was Amado Arauz, a young cartographer who 
would check our advance against maps and the few air 
photos of the area. 

By this time supplies and equipment were packed. 
Advance provisions had been shipped ahead with in- 
structions to a support crew to rendezvous with us at the 
Chucunaque River. 

On a beautifully clear Monday, April 9, we gave our 
knapsacks a final check and bundled everything into a 
pick-up truck and a pair of official sedans for the thirty- 
two-mile drive to Chepo. There the Panama section of 


Small, swift streams intersect Indian paths. After hours on the 
trail, Darien explorers cool their feet in clear waters 
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the Pan American Highway ends abruptly at a small 
concrete landing called La Capitana, overlooking the 
shallow Mamoni River. On the other side there is nothing 
but jungle. 

The Mamoni is a tributary of the Bayano River. At 
La Capitana we met the boatmen who were to ferry us 
up the Bayano to the heart of the Cuna Indian territory 
and loaded our gear into two slender canoes called 
piraguas. As each knapsack and case of rations was 
added, the dugout sank deeper into the water until only 
an inch or two of freeboard remained when we finally 
climbed aboard, balancing to keep from rocking and 
shipping water. 

The piragua is a marvelous craft, rugged and well 
adapted for the tough going of jungle rivers. Our 
canoes, each carved from a single log, were about thirty- 
five feet long. Ten-horsepower outboard motors gave 


them a cruising speed of six or eight knots, even though 
they were heavily loaded and beating against the river 
current. 

We pushed north and east over the broad lower 
reaches of the Mamoni between small farms edging the 
shores. We made good time and at midday reached El 
Llano, the last outpost. 

Each of our canoes carried three crewmen: a forward 
look-out, a motorman, and an auxiliary pole-pusher. The 
boatmen’s technique is a skill learned in a lifetime on 
jungle streams. As the canoe glides along, they stand 
on small flat platforms at the tip of prow and stern, 
casually defying the laws of gravity. The motor operator 
is recognized as the captain of the craft and handles the 
helm with implacable authority. The forward look-out 
is alert to every change in the river’s mood. Snags, 
sudden shallows, floating debris—all are threats to the 
vulnerable outboard engine. On signal from the front 
man, the motor operator must be ready in a split instant 
to swerve aside or tilt up the motor to avoid an obstruc- 
tion. 


There were plenty of obstructions as we wound our 
way along the Bayano. April is the beginning of the 
rainy season, but the river was still low from the preced- 
ing three months of dry weather. Every curve had a 
character of its own. Here a bar of gravel had built up 
on the slower-flowing inner edge of a bend. There giant 
boulders rose to within a few inches of the water's sur- 
face. It was the look-out’s job to choose a channel 
through the hazards and coax the canoe prow into the 
proper slot with a few proddings of his long palanca 
or push-pole. 

Around nightfall we approached the Indian reserva- 
tions and our first Cuna village at Majé. At Guardia’s 
suggestion we camped for the evening on an island in 
the river, waiting for morning to test the tribal hospi- 
tality. While the others started the fire and began prepara- 
tions for our first jungle-style meal, Acworth and I found 


a soft, sandy area between a large log and the steep 
bank of the inner part of the island. 

We had spread our hammocks over the sand and our 
makeshift boudoir was all arranged when one of the 
boatmen remarked that the place looked extremely in- 
viting—for snakes. It took us a long while to fall asleep 
that evening. Brian said it was the strong coffee, but 
I’m sure the possibility of sharing our beds with reptiles 
had something to do with it. 

At Majé the townsfolk were friendly enough but dis- 
couragingly camera-shy. The women in their colorful 
hand-sewn mola blouses scampered for cover as soon as 
we raised our cameras. After much hand-shaking and 
discussion, the town’s chief blessed our mission and sent 
one of his lieutenants to serve as our guide to the next 
town. 

Again we pushed upriver. By now we were finding 
rapids and shallows, where everyone had to climb out 
and walk along the rocks of the river bed, hoisting the 
canoes over the rough spots. 

Our fourth day brought us to the village of Piria, the 
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highest point navigable by canoes. There the Indians 
remembered and welcomed Tomas Guardia. The Piria 
“Town Hall” or assembly-hut served as our bivouac. The 
tribe gathered on the benches of the assembly hall like a 
hockey-match audience to watch the expedition prepare 
supper and hang hammocks for the night. 

From Piria we began the overland portion of our trip. 
Cuna Indian porters helped carry equipment and led the 
way over trails that turned and twisted into the hills 
toward the top of the watershed forming the Bayano 
Valley. The Cunas are a small people, but stout and 
hardy. They set a fast pace over narrow log bridges, up 
wet clay banks, and through tangles of jungle under- 
brush. The stifling humidity and the treacherous footing 
on slippery hillsides made that first day’s hike of some 
twenty miles seem like a forced march of at least twice 
the distance. At nightfall we halted in the town of Cana- 
zas. Again we were the center of attraction as we put 
up our hammocks and gave our suppertime performance 
for the local populace. 

The next morning we enlisted new bearers and the 
trek continued to the high divide between the Bayano 
River system, which lay behind us, and the Chucunaque 
Valley ahead to the east. From the top of the low ridge 
we slipped and straggled another twenty miles to the 
town of Uala. The Ualans so appreciated our evening 
performance that they returned the favor with a per- 
formance of their own—a weird serenade on ho~-e-made 
flutes that lasted most of the night. 

From Uala we were river-borne again, this time in 
tiny three-man piraguas that bobbed like matchsticks in 
the rapids of the upper river. The Indians, balancing 
at prow and stern with their long push-poles, were like 
high-wire artists. Every ripple in the boiling white 
waters meant a snag or rock that could dump passengers 
and cargo into the froth. That evening we pulled ashore 
at the junction of the tributary and the main Chucunaque 
River. This was our point of rendezvous with a larger 
canoe dispatched upriver from the town of El Real. 

Because of swollen waters and log jams, that upriver 
trip had required five days. Now, the boatmen warned, 
the river was falling and the log jams would be even 
worse. We loaded the remainder of our gear into the 
one large canoe, ready for an early start the next morn- 
ing. 

The trip began easily enough. Despite its heavy load, 
the big canoe made good time. But there was a great 
deal of trash floating in the river, left by heavy rains of 
the past week. After the first hour, trouble began. Here 
a snag had caught a floating log that had to be pushed 
away. Over there trees had fallen across the stream and 
left only a tiny passage where the piragua could squeeze 
through. 

By mid-morning the snags had grown to full-sized log 
jams and the only way through was to carve a passage 
with axes and machetes. At one point a huge tree trunk 
hung across the stream eighteen inches above the water. 
We shifted cargo and by lying flat in the bottom of the 
piragua managed to slide under with only an inch or two 
to spare. 
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Felling a huge balsam tree to open a clearing along the route. 
Clearings make it easier to find trails in aerial photographs 


Lumber camp on the upper Chucunaque River is one of the few 
inroads made by civilization since Spanish Conquest 


At another place a half-submerged trunk had backed 
up the water to form a miniature waterfall. With axes 
the crewmen cut a notch in the log. The motorman took 
the canoe back for a running start and headed into the 
notch at full speed. The sloping prow struck and slid up 
onto the log. The heavy craft’s momentum carried it 
forward. With split-second timing the motorman lifted 
his outboard to keep it from striking the log. The canoe 
literally jumped over the obstruction and landed with a 
heavy splash on the other side. 

Next we came across a log jam that had become a 
permanent fixture, rising and falling with the floods. 
Debris had piled behind the main jam in a broad, thick 
clog of floating chips, twigs, vines, canes, and roots. 
Grass had even begun to grow on the jam’s wide surface, 
so that it seemed more like an island spanning the entire 
river. This time we had to unpack all our gear and 
portage it downstream to clear water. Then the boatmen 
began the laborious job of tearing a passage through the 
matted flotsam. Two boatmen preceded the boat in 
water up to their necks. Half swimming and half pulling 
themselves by the submerged branches and vines, they 
hauled the piragua along until it stuck fast in the tangle 
of driftwood. Then, standing on the more solid parts 
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: of the matted debris, all the expedition members grasped 

A the piragua and, inch by inch, lifted it, sliding it forward 
to the main log of the jam. Finally, with one good 
heave, we pushed the canoe over to clear water on the 
other side. 

This may sound like an easy task to people accustomed 

to portages with light canoes of the North Woods variety. 

But the large Darien piragua we were using weighed 

perhaps half a ton. 

When we reached a tiny lumber camp that night, it 
was like returning to civilization. The boss of the camp, 
who was from Missouri, extended the hospitality of his 
headquarters and provided a good, hot home-cooked 
meal. The next day of downriver travel was a welcome 
rest. There was time for hunting wild turkey or ducks 
and scaly iguana lizards. The boatren insisted the 
iguana makes good eating despite the fact that it is one 
of the world’s ugliest creatures. 

Leaving the upper Chucunaque also meant leaving 
Cuna territory. Cuna lands in the upper Bayano are set 
aside by law as a reservation. The tribe also claims a 
large area in the upper Chucunaque. This has not been 
ratified by the Panamanian Government, but no one 
9 contests their ownership and the Cunas are seldom 
troubled by outsiders. 

The lower Chucunaque and the area nearer the Colom- 
bian border is Chocé territory. The Chocés are the 
Indians most often maligned in tales about Darien. A 
nation quite distinct from the Cunas, the Chocés have 
no villages or tribes. They are semi-migratory and dwell 
independently in small one- or two-family groups. Pos- 
sibly because of their savage appearance, they have 
: stirred the imaginations of the myth-makers. The every- 
= day Chocé dress consists of a small G-string and a 
generous coating of dark body paint—the dye of a native 
berry. Choc6é women wear only a simple sarong. 

Despite their primitive appearance, they proved more 
friendly than their Cuna cousins. As a roving people, 
the Chocés have more contact with the downriver towns. 
Their way of life has been modified to some extent by 
a lucrative commerce in bananas, plantains, and rice. 


Chocé Indian boys locked in “battle.” Hair-pulling is a friendly 


sport practiced on festive occasions 
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Instead of hunting and tending tiny family garden plots, 
they trade their produce to the banana boats which 
come upriver on high tide. Along the lower river we saw 
heavily loaded piraguas hauling plantains down for sale 
or returning with goods bought at the trading-post towns 
of Yaviza or El Real. 

For us, El Real, mid-point and rest stop for the expedi- 
tion, was an oasis in the jungle. After a day’s lay-over 
we pushed on again, this time up the Tuira River to its 
tributary the Paya. Two days of winding and climbing 
took us upstream to the town of Paya, Panama’s last 
outpost before the Colombian border. 

Paya is a strangely mixed place. Far from any Cuna 
reservation, it still has several families of Cuna Indians. 
The only other inhabitants are indistinguishable Pana- 
manian and Colombian citizens who live by working 
small but rich plots of banana land. The only store in 
town (and it wouldn’t be a town except for the store) is 
operated by the commandant and sole member of the 
local police force. With his aid we leased the services 
of five hardy Colombian porters to show us the Tubdn 
Ridge trail. 


The Chocés lack tribal organization. Small family groups live 
along riverbanks in thatched huts raised on stilts 


Tubuin Ridge is a series of elongated hills dividing 
the waters of the Tuira River system in Panama from 
those of the Atrato River basin in Colombia. The trail 
from Paya town rises gently along the banks of the 
upper Paya River and then turns into the hills, clinging 
always to the spine of the narrow ridges. Here the trails 
are hardly more than bare footpaths. The wonder is 
that there was any path at all, since traffic is almost non- 
existent and the jungle constantly renews the heavy 
underbrush. Vines, palms, saw grass, and every sort of 
creeping, trailing, or climbing plant had all but swal- 
lowed up the narrow passage. 

Following the trail was more like swimming through 
the underbrush than walking. It was impossible to pass 
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upright; dodging and twisting, we ducked under the 
vines and between trunks of spiny black palms. Strange- 
ly, the biggest trees grew along the crests of the ridges; 
we had to scramble over or around an interminable 
number of knee-high or even waist-high roots. 

Our camp for the night was a tiny lean-to of dried 
palm leaves on one of the highest ridges. Our guides slid 
down one side of the hill and came back with fresh 
water. According to their report, we were camped on 
the narrow ridge dividing Panama and Colombia. The 
water, they said, had come from a stream that empties 
into Colombia. That night Arauz and I hung our ham- 
mocks from trees half over Panama and half over a sheer 
drop down to Colombian territory. 

Following the trail into Colombia required three days. 
On the second day we descended the face of the highest 
ridge, Tuban proper. On the third day, we broke out of 
the jungle into a hillside clearing. In the distance we 
saw the green valley of the Atrato; the river itself lay 
in loops like a gigantic silver ribbon. 

Our trail ended at an abandoned sugar plantation. 
Sautata, the plantation’s once-thriving sugar port on the 
Atrato River, is a ghost village now. On the other side 
of the Atrato, however, a new town is rising. Puerto 
Libre is a flag-stop for the riverboats that serve as the 
only transportation between the seacoast and the tiny 
mining and lumber villages of the far interior. One of 
these riverboats, a creaking and sodden old hulk with 
brand-new diesel engines, carried us on the final leg of 
our journey to Turbo and the beginning of the South 
American road network. We arrived April 24, fifteen 
days after leaving Panama City. 

In Turbo, our mission completed, we took a short 
stroll on the dirt roadway that ties the little lumbering 
town to Colombia and the rest of the continent. The 
only motor vehicle we found in operating condition was 
an ancient taxi that had come from Medellin on a special 
fare. 

As we waited in the modern hotel for the plane that 


Tomas Guardia, Jr. (center), introduces Cuna Indian chieftain to 
three Darien travelers. The chief and his aide are dressed up 
for rare visit to town 


would fly us back to Panama, Acworth began to lay his 
plan of attack on Darien by jeep—pontoons for the 
rivers, dynamite for the log jams, prefabricated beams 
to bridge the gullies. Meanwhile, Garcia Téllez mapped 
out alternative routes for subsequent explorations by the 
Darien subcommittee. Our trip had shown him every 
sort of terrain found in Darien. Possible bridge loca- 
tions, ridge altitudes, and soil types were noted as the 
beginning of a data-collection program that will end only 
with the final choice of a location for the roadbed of the 
Pan American Highway. 

Over a year has passed since that first expedition. At 
this writing the VII Pan American Highway Congress 
is to meet in Panama from August | to 10. Heading the 
agenda is the problem of Darien. In the intervening 
months subcommittee crews have carved trails from 
Chepo, Panama, to the Atrato River in Colombia. Sound- 
ings have been made in the river lowlands to test soil 
consistency (in one place mud ninety feet deep was 
found); alternate trails via El Real link with routes 
explored by crews studying Colombia’s Chocé region for 
a road near the Pacific shore. Findings will be pre- 
sented to the Congress as part of an appeal for financial 
support to launch actual survey and construction pro- 
grams soon. 

The decisions of the VII Pan American Highway 
Congress can mean the beginning of the end for the 
patient work and waiting that have gone into the last 
thirty years of the Hemisphere road project. By now 
more than 512 miles of trailways have been opened over 
Darien terrain that has blocked intercontinental land 
travel since the days of the Incas. The subcommittee is 
satisfied that most of the “unconquerable” technical 
problems of the jungle—topography, isolation from sup- 
ply points, the danger of disease—may prove as mytho- 
logical as the stories of head-hunters. Field teams have 
found that much of the area is vegetation-covered table- 
lands, above the flood basins of the jungle rivers. Staging 
points and supply access routes have been worked out 
for much of the area, and engineers have learned how 
to stave off dangers from the unhealthful tropical climate. 

Panama and Colombia have shown that they will back 
the Darien program to the hilt. More important, the 
explorations have stirred the interest of the other Amer- 
ican nations who will benefit from the intercontinental 
highway. The Presidential Representatives, who held 
their final meeting in Washington recently to make the 
OAS more effective. recommended that delegates to the 
Highway Congress be instructed to find a formula to 
close the Darien gap. Guardia estimates that an all- 
weather road would cost forty million dollars and a 
paved highway between sixty and a hundred million 
dollars. 

When do we drive from North to South America? 
Guardia’s answer is this: “If you give us the bulldozers 
and crews so we can turn them loose tomorrow, I promise 
you can drive your car over the Darien highway within 
five years. If that seems like too long a wait, give us 
a check for the full cost and we'll see if we can’t do it 
in three.” @ @ @ 
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e fable by PHILIPPE STERLIN 
illustrations by GUILLERMO SILVA 


DURING THE RULE of Queen Rain. a long. long time ago, 
the animals lived and worked together in a peaceful, 
carefree society. Yes, they were clever enough to use 
the strength of arms and legs, the power of jawbones, 
and the sharpness of claws only for cultivating gardens. 
At weeding, planting, and harvesting time, they gathered 
for the coumbite at the call of the conch shell. The 
rhythmic songs and chants of these work parties rose 
high and clear in the early-morning air, mixed with 
the swish of machetes and the thump of picks. At day’s 
end, they ate, they drank, and they danced. Everyone 
was happy, gay. Fearing nothing. goats frolicked; dogs 
laughed and gamboled. Even Compére Buzzard, who 
was the godfather of the first-born son of Compére Cock 
and Commére Hen, capered happily. Godparents and 
natural parents usually call each other “compére” and 
“commere,” and the animals got along together so well 
that they all did the same. It was good. 

One night Queen Rain began to fall as she had never 
fallen before. She fell on the bluffs. in the ravines, 
during the day. during the night. She fell until she 
could not get up. 

Far-sighted Sun, who had been waiting for just such 
an opportunity, took advantage of it and made himself 
king. He warmed things up. Really. it was a blessing. 
Everyone emerged from the downpour shivering, their 
teeth chattering. As one, they cried thanks for their 
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deliverance. Sun warmed them. Fur and feathers quick- 
ly dried out. It was fine. They were all dry and warm. 
Sun continued to warm them. They were very warm. 
Perspiration flowed. This one was afraid his feathers 
would fall out. That one had to protect his fur. For 
King Sun, to rule is to heat. That is his job. What do 
you expect? 

So he glared. Soon he parched the fields and burned 
the trees in the forests. The Guinea grass, the Madame- 
bien-Chita grass, all drooped their heads sadly, cursing 
their dryness. Sun burned whole gardens. Buzzard’s 
garden, on terraced land, was the worst hit. He lost his 
potatoes, corn, and Congo peas. He could not save even 
his millet. Misery on misery, his baby fell sick. At the 
limit of his endurance, he began to plead for mercy. He 
wept—and him such a strong black! Then he dried his 
eyes, sniffled, and decided to go up to see King Sun. 

Unfortunately, when the black really needs his ouanga 
charm, it deserts him. Buzzard was stymied. He found 
it impossible to see King Sun. 

Then he thought of Commére Hen. You all know 
Hen. She likes to cluck. She cackles and cackles, an- 
nouncing the smallest egg to the whole neighborhood. 
But, since there is a little good in all bad, we should at 
least remember her affection for anything wearing pants. 
Buzzard did. He flew there—flap, flap, flap—straight to 
Hen’s house. 

“Commére Hen, I can’t take any more. Indignity has 
been heaped on misery. It’s too much for one head 
alone. Oh, my head! It’s going to split wide open!” 
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Hen was disturbed. The whites of Buzzard’s eyes 
were showing so much that he looked as if he were 
going to die. Happily, this was not so; the old black is 
a faker. Opening his eyes and shaking his feathers, 
Buzzard told Hen of King Sun’s ingratitude: 

“Commeére Hen, you should see how Sun has burned 
my garden! Of all the animals, he has treated me the 
worst. Me, Buzzard, who saved his life many times be- 
fore he was king, when he was down and almost out. 
So, you see, Sun owes me a big favor. Yet three times 
in a row I’ve flapped my wings for nothing. Each time 
the same thing happened. | arrived at the Palace. The 
guard told me to sit down. I sat. I sat a long time. In the 


afternoon, I learned that King Sun was out. Commére 
Hen, you know me. I would have raised a fuss. 1 would 
have cursed! But with an armed guard standing right 
there——” 

Hen sat speechless, musing, her head cocked to one 
side. Some call Hen stupid, say that she has no brains. 
What is true and what is not true in this story, | can- 
not say. It is my job to tell the story. That’s all. 

Hen thought a minute longer, then said: “Friend 
Buzzard, you’re already black, and don’t forget it. Real 
blacks don’t complain. In Haiti, there’s no misfortune 
without a remedy. The important thing is not to die too 
soon. You've come at the right time, and I’m going to 
help you. Just return here this evening.” 

Buzzard opened his beak. Perhaps he thought Hen 
was joking, but she went on: “If you'll forgive me for 
saying so, how can anyone help but think that you stay 
in bed too late? In the morning I see you fly past. 
Fast, that’s true, but you see, time lost can’t be regained. 
If you really want to see King Sun, you'd best spend 
tonight with Cock and me. Compére Cock will have you 
up bright and early, since that’s his job. So you'll wake 
up and be on your way by dawn tomorrow.” 

So it is that, for the first time, Buzzard was seen out 
early in the morning. He flew and flew. As Hen had 
said, he found Sun in front of his door. Like a good 
servant of the ancestral gods, King Sun sprinkled water 
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three times from a small cup: “En nom Macigouélo, 
Maplingué, Négre Tangnifé Nago. Ago! Ago-ci! Ago- 
la!” 

His brief invocation of the saints of Guinea over, Sun 
was going back inside when he saw Compére Buzzard. 
He turned deathly pale. Swearing under his breath, he 
stamped his foot. There is a proverb that says: “The 
black will willingly tell you how he makes his pittance, 
but don’t ask him what he hides under his bed.” 

Sun was not happy, to be sure, for Compére Buzzard 
had come to expose him. Also, he probably had no in- 
tention of paying his debt to Buzzard, at least not in 
kind. In any case, he masked his shame with anger and 
stormed at Buzzard: 

“Compére Buzzard, what are you doing here at this 
unheard-of hour? Spying on me? I don’t allow that. 
Unless, like Compére Owl, who always brings bad luck, 
you've come to try and convince me that the animals 
of Bel-Air think they can overthrow my government!” 

Buzzard began to quake. Some people say that the 
only thing big about this bird is his size. Without doubt, 
he is a bit cowardly, but don’t forget that Authority is 
a ferocious animal. Considering that, Buzzard could 
well have wanted to get out of there as quickly as possi- 
ble. 

“King Sun,” he said, “they say that in the time of 
Queen Rain, every now and then the animals could 
think they were self-governing. But that’s long, long 
ago. After a time, one becomes as docile as a nail under 
a hammer. The land was as cold as Compére Dog’s 
nose. And if these past days it has been a little warm 
in my garden, oh, well! They can’t say that it’s your 
fault. It’s just my bad luck that has wedged my cart 
so that it won’t budge. And since you're a great leader, 
I came to ask for a little push. But I’m so stupid. 
Otherwise, O Majesty, I wouldn’t be here at such an 
hour, distracting you from your urgent duties, adding 
to your already heavy burden of lighting our way.” 

Meanwhile, the story goes, King Sun did not back- 
track as Buzzard had done. Raising his head and 
wrinkling his brow, he was shrewd enough to disguise 
his spitefulness: 

“Compére Buzzard, speaking of a push, I’m sure you 
must have just had a big one! Under your own power, 
you'd never be here at my house so early. Tell me at 
once the name of the insolent animal who helped you 
in the nefarious undertaking. Quick! If not, you'll soon 
be like Snake, dragging along on your belly.” 

Buzzard realized that things were getting serious. He 
looked at King Sun’s eyes. They were red, redder than 
Papa Loko’s. As a matter of fact, Sun had kept right 
on rising after Buzzard got there, and, as you know, 
the higher Sun mounts, the more he heats. 

Compére Buzzard began to perspire. He sweated. He 
was terrified—Little-Straw in a big wind behaved better. 
He trembled. Completely undone, he blurted out the 
names of Compére Cock and Commére Hen. 

King Sun said: “Oh, so it’s like that! You came tu 
tell me that the land was cold. That everyone was as 
docile as a nail. Then it turns out to be a conspiracy. 


You! Cock! Hen! The whole poultry yard! All right, 
Compére Buzzard. What a boiling you'll get in about 
fifteen minutes! And Hen! And Cock!” 

Buzzard fell to his knees, speechless. 

Sun thought of putting his Minister of the Interior 
in charge of drubbing the trio but changed his mind: 
“TI am king,” he said to himself, “but a spiteful ruler 
must take precautions. I shouldn’t let even my trusted 
Minister know about this. It’s more than just not pay- 
ing off a debt to Buzzard. Didn’t they say that Compére 
Cock has publicly boasted of being indispensable to me, 
King Sun? As if, without his miserable little cock-a- 
doodle-doo—— Yes, it would be better to kill two birds 
with one stone, to get rid of Cock too. But, for appear- 
ances’ sake, I’ll make Compére Buzzard take the blame. 
As the proverb says: ‘Head should know how to put any 
job that’s too big off onto the shoulders’.” 

To Compére Buzzard, he said: “Come here. It’s as 
if you were already dead, isn’t it? No need to ask that, 
is there? However, out of the goodness of my heart, 
your life will be spared. Though you deserve nothing, 
you will profit from my kindness. Luckily for you, I’ve 
thought everything out carefully. Cock and Hen are 
probably more to blame than you, because there are 
several things you don’t realize. For one, those you 
thought to be your friends really wanted to get rid of 
you. If you want to be pardoned for your mistake, fly 
away immediately, without looking back. Don’t even 
take time to breathe. Fly straight down to Compére 
Cock. Peck at his brains! Tear him to pieces! Disem- 
bowel him! Eat him! Do the same to Commére Hen. 
Their little ones too. Go and destroy the race in my 
name! Avenge me! Avenge yourself! Keep in mind 
that, through my omnipotence, your descendants will 
also enjoy this privilege. Yes, Compére Buzzard, this 
way I’ll have paid my debt to you in fresh, bloody meat. 
You'll never have to toil in the fields again. Thank me. 
And go!” 

Fear gnawing at his insides, Buzzard flew down to 
carry out the order from on high. Yes, “when you break 
your big toe, blame your eyes, not your feet.” 

Compére Cock barely had time to say “Cock-a 
Commére Hen couldn’t even ask “What’s that?” Blood 
was spilled for the first time. Buzzard was about to 
eat up the last chicks when I passed by. I quickly 
pushed them under a shrub, and chance did the rest. 
They grew up and multiplied. That’s how, despite King 
Sun, there are still hens, there are still cocks. @ @ @ 
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JOSE MARIA ARGUEDAS 


I wWAs BORN in the capital of a Peruvian province with 
an ancient Quechua name: Andahuaylas. My father was 
a judge, subject to frequent transfer to other provinces. 
After retiring from the bench, he practiced law in ten 
more provinces. He was a wanderer. Like the Spaniards 
of the Conquest, we crossed the Andes some twenty 
times. We traveled thousands of miles on horseback. 
The longest of these journeys—sixteen days—was from 
Cuzco to the sea, across the central and western cordil- 
leras by way of Abancay, Toraya, Puquio, and Nazca. 

| had no occasion to speak Spanish till I was seven 
years old; one could get along very well without it in 
the vast region where I spent my childhood and adoles- 
cence. Quechua is the only language of 70 per cent of 
its approximately five million inhabitants, and the rest 
are bilingual. Even today one cannot carry on any im- 
portant activity in the central and southern cordillera 
without a knowledge of Quechua. One statistic is enough 
to prove this seemingly exaggerated statement: accord- 
ing to the 1940 census, out of a total population of 
90,195 in the Province of Andahuaylas, only 265 people 
spoke no Quechua, 80,611 spoke no other language, and 
9,319 were bilingual. 

The coast range has always cut the Andean cities 
and villages off from the sea and the rest of the world. 
While change and progress continually affected the coast, 
the inventions of the dynamic Western culture came very 
late to the populous Andes and had little impact there. 
Thus isolated, the highland society evolved slowly and 
became more and more distinct. I remember how, in 
1919, the first time I went to Lima, I was followed in 
the streets like some rare animal; my speech. and my 
walk gave me away to the city folk as a mountaineer. 

The dominant culture of Andean Peru continued, in 
the traditional way, to combine the Indian and the 
Spanish colonial. Much more than in Mexico, the 
Indians imposed many fundamental elements of their 
culture—two in particular, and those two the most im- 
portant for the purposes of this article: music and lan- 
guage. Any festival, religious or secular, public or 
private, has its fascination, but in the Andean villages 
of Peru this is especially true, for festivals there com- 
bine the ancient European and the native Peruvian in 
forms so complex, so exciting, so novel, that they are 
a revelation not only to the foreigner but to the urban 
Peruvian. 

My earliest childhood memory is of a typical spec- 
tacle, a direct expression of the complex Andean world. 
I was a little past five and had just arrived in the 
Province of Lucanas, which, like Andahuaylas, has a 
very old culture. I had been riding for several days on 
horseback, crossing the immense western cordillera for 
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the first time. In my mind I could still see the silent 
snowy peaks, the mountain lakes rimmed with bright- 
green or golden reeds, with black ducks cackling and 
the slender red-speckled herons called pariwanas swim- 
ming in the broad, deep mountain shadows. 

It was the eve of the national holidays. The bulls were 
already in their enclosure, and there were two condors 
shut up in the jail. From the Indian neighborhoods 
and the huts at the foot of the mountains floated the 
music of instruments I had never seen or heard before: 
wakawak’ras or wak’rapukus. They were trumpets made 
of bull’s horns, with silver or steel mouthpieces, and 
they had a penetrating voice, deeper and more solemn 
than any I have ever heard. Under the blazing moun- 
tain sun or in the night, the song of the wak’rapukus 
tormented the heart and the mind, bathing them in 


tragedy. It was something like the chorus of the bulls 
when they find blood in the corral and band together to 
bellow, lifting their muzzles and scraping the ground. 

The bullfight took place early in the afternoon. The 
immense birds had been paraded through the streets 
and the plaza, accompanied by the public marching in 
time to a band. As the judge’s son, I was taken with 
my father to a special box, raised above the improvised 
barriers made of eucalyptus trunks. 

The first bull writhed into the plaza. A chorus of 
wak’rapukus played a slow melody, and the women 
sang. They were inviting the bull to shed blood, to kill 
slowly. Charges of dynamite were set off. The condor, 
its claws sewn with rawhide to the bull’s back, flapped 
its wings and gouged out bits of skin and muscle. The 
Indian bullfighters, who were drunk, hurled themselves 
at the bull, shrieking defiance. They halted and threw 
out their chests. The bull rushed them, scattered them, 
and trampled many of them. The condor flapped; the 
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women sang. always to the accompaniment of the wak’ra- 
pukus. It seemed to me that the whole world—the 
mountains and the skies, the earth—was moaning and 
bursting into flames. I could not hold back my tears. 
They took me out of the box and away from the scene. 
But I came back and watched from behind the barrier, 
protected and consoled by a crowd of Indians. 

At dusk, the exhausted and battered condors were 
carried to the kacharpariy pata (farewell path) at the 
edge of the village. This is where the people bid good- 
bye to those going on very long journeys; here they 
used to say their pathetic farewells to the recruits who 
were being carried off with bound hands to the army. 
The bullfight condors were being given the same treat- 
ment as travelers who do not know exactly when they 
will return. The, had been decorated with colored rib- 


bons and given drinks of aguardiente to bolster their 
courage. The crowd accompanied the condors, dancing. 
They had quite forgotten that in the plaza several men 
had been injured, that some were dying of gore wounds. 
Yet I—whether because of my own terrors and the 
aspect of the world at that hour, under clouds dark to 
the east and red-streaked to the west, or because the 
dances and songs of the crowd were themselves an inter- 
pretation of the bloody spectacle—was again close to 
tears as | walked toward the kacharpariy pata. 

Once there, the women gathered together in a group, 
turned their faces—partly covered with their shawls— 
toward the setting sun, and began to sing mournful 
harawis. The harawi ends with a_ prolonged, high- 
pitched cry. It is an invocation. To the insensitive 
outsider it sounds like a monotonous funeral hymn, but 
the discerning listener perceives its essence. It is the 
most intense expression of man attempting to communi- 
cate with the supernatural forces. 


As the harawis progressed, the condors were turned 
loose. They walked a few painful steps and struggled 
into flight. The music accompanied them as they rose 
higher in the dusk, circling, the ribbons streaming. 

Though I have had no opportunity to observe this 
turu pukllay (bullfight) again, | now know, by examin- 
ing my memories of it in the light of my later folklore 
studies, that like many other festivals it is an eloquent 
example of how Spanish customs were embellished by 
the Quechuas and how, in the process, they were trans- 
formed into something Indian. 

The harawi is an Incaic song, surely older than the 
Inca Empire itself. The chroniclers record that the poets 
of the Empire were called haravec, or, as some of them 
wrote it, haravicu. Both spellings are as accurate a 
transcription of the Quechua pronunciation as was then 


Deep-voiced wak’rapuku, made of bull’s horn, is a favorite 
instrument in Pampa Cangallo, Ayacucho Province 
possible; modern scholars would write harawiq and 
harawikug. Both terms are active participles and mean 
“he who makes or sings harawis”; the second, contain- 
ing the reflexive suffix ku, adds the idea “for himself.” 
Judging by the application of the term to the poets, 
the Empire must have considered the harawi the highest 
form of poetry and music. As I| have said, it is an invo- 
cation, performed during leave-takings or welcomings 
of loved or important persons, at planting and harvest 
times, at weddings. It is sung only by women, whose 
voices are capable of piercing notes impossible to men, 
and always in chorus. The heart-stabbing vibration of 
the final cry produces a conviction that nothing in 
heaven or on earth is beyond its reach. Even today, 
after living in the city for more than twenty years and 
hearing the works of the great Western composers, | 
still believe that no human expression can be more 
powerful. 
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| took a photograph (shown on this page) of a 
group of women in Pampa Cangallo, Huamanga Prov- 
ince, singing a harawi. The community had gathered 
to receive a townsman who had left many years earlier 
and now, a prosperous Lima businessman, was return- 
ing for a visit, bringing with him a bell forged in the 
capital for the village church. Hundreds of Indian 
horsemen had galloped out several miles to meet the 
visitor's car and escort him in. On a knoll overlooking 
the village was the first group of women singers; in the 
town were others, who sang for a long time. The guest 
of honor could hardly keep from weeping. | was able, 
with great difficulty, to note down only two stanzas from 
one of the harawis: 


Harawi, a traditional invocation, is always sung by women—here, 
at Pampa Cangallo village ceremony 


Tampi tampi Bewildered, 

pawaykuspa flying, 

kayqaya urpi here is the dove, 

kayqaya yana k’enti here is the black hummingbird, 
chayamuchkan arriving. 


Yana k’enti Black hummingbird, 
saykusqa weary, 

sachaykiman to your tree, 
rumiykiman to your stone. 

yana k’enti Black hummingbird, 
imanisparak’ with what words 
chayamuchkan are you arriving? 


In Chumbivileas, cattle-raising, horseback-riding 
province in Cuzco Department where the bullfighters are 
mounted daredevils who risk their own and their horses’ 
lives, a kind of ballad is sung after the bullfight is over. 
Here are some verses: 


Toro de ojos de sangre, toro felino, 
tormenta de agua y de nieve, 


tui fuiste el que desangré a mi caballo, 
tormenta de agua y de nieve. 


Y yo mismo te separé del monte, 
tormenta de agua y de nieve; 

y tui mismo me desangras, 
tormenta de agua y de nieve. 


ZY quién es aquel jinete diestro? 
tormenta de agua y de nieve, 

ha pasado como el viento, me ha vencido, 
tormenta de agua y de nieve. 


Bull with eyes of blood, cat-like bull, 
storm of water and of snow, 

you were the one that bled my horse, 
storm of water and of snow. 


And I myself separated you from the mountain, 
storm of water and of snow, 
and you yourself bleed me, 
storm of water and of snow. 


And who is that skillful horseman? 

storm of water and of snow, 

he has passed like the wind, he has conquered me, 
storm of water and of snow.* 


In all the villages I have lived in, the sons of the 
gentlemen or leading citizens, many of them educated 
in Lima, have serenaded their sweethearts either in 
Quechua, in alternating Quechua and Spanish verses, or 
in mixed expressions of highly original expressive power. 
The following example is from the town of Puquio. 
Ayacucho: 


Prenda querida, negra del alma, 
escichame, kay sonqoypa waqayninta. 
Despierta, sal a tu ventana, qawaykamuway, 
soy tu fiel amante, sonqgochallayki. 


Beloved, darling of my soul, 

Listen to me, to the sobs of this heart. 
Awaken, come to your window, look at me, 
I am your faithful lover, your own heart. 


The most famous, and one of the most beautiful, of 
these compositions is the Manchay puytu, attributed to 
a Catholic priest, who it is said played the music on a 
quena flute made from a bone of his dead sweetheart. 
A very sensitive, or a native, reader or listener can tell 
the difference at once between mestizo and Indian songs, 
even when the words are in the purest Quechua. It is 
not form or language that distinguishes the two, but 
content. The alternating Quechua verses in the Manchay 
puytu are entirely mestizo. Here are a few: 


Manchay puytu hampuy nihuay Manchay Puytu, tell me to come 

A tus cavernosos brazos, [back 

Accoccniquim caypi cane To your cavernous arms. 

Para que cebes tu hambre. Here is he who gathered sand 
For you to slake your hunger. 


On my knees I greet you, 
Queen seated in death. 
Adored, adored dove— 

To see you in a solemn coffin. 


Ullpuycuspan napaycuyqui 
Reyna sentada en cadaver, 
Chica munascca urpita 

Verla en un féretro grave. 


Reclining on your soft skirts, 
Your mortal cheeks, 

In the depths of profound sleep, 
Boast their bones. 


Meccllayniqui ckirahuniy 
A tus mejillas mortales, 
Sinchi punuypa chaupimpi 
Haces de huesos alarde. 
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Your hair, bundles of gold, 
Now is dust in the air. 

A multitude of horrible worms 
Are your coral lips. 


Cocori maytto chucchayqui 
Ya son despojos del aire 
Millay curuce sucsinanmi 
Ya son tus labios de coral. 


But even in the most purely Indian Quechua poetry 
there are surprising insertions of Spanish words, some 
natouched, others with Quechua endings added. In Pu- 
quio last September, I made a recording of the hymn of 
the aukis, or priests, to the water and the spirit of the 
mountains. The aukis still offer blood sacrifices to the 
local gods. When they return, the villagers are waiting 
to receive them on the shore of the pond. After the 
greeting and the ritual libations (the angosay), the 
aukis sing one of their moral-religious hymns, which 
incorporate many Spanish words with strange effective- 
ness and aesthetic intuition. Here are a few lines: 


Senor Cabildo 

uh wayli 

senor comunis 

sumaq palabra 
sumaq atencion 


Sir in authority 
uh wayli 

ordinary sirs 
beautiful word 
beautiful attention 


perdonaykuway pardon me 
entendiykachiway make me understand 
rimay taytallay speak my father 
quellaykuychikchu reject laziness 
rabiakuychikchu reject rage 

uh wayli. uh wayli. 


Also in Puquio, whose population is 70 per cent In- 
dian, | took down a Quechua myth narrating the creation 
of the world, the conquest of the Indians by the Span- 
iards, and the hope for the redemption of the “natives” 
through the resurrection and return of the god Inkarri. 
One version of the text begins with the words Wamani- 
kunaga, propunim, rawpa senorpa, Inkarripa churas- 
ganmi. The Spanish word propio (proper) has been 
employed wisely, for it has no equivalent in Quechua, 
but the Quechua ending used with it gives it a broader 
extension than in Spanish. Therefore, this text is trans- 
lated: “The Wamanis exist, properly [as a being and 
as one of our own things]. They were put |[i.e., created | 
by our ancient Lord, Inkarri.” And both in this region 
and in Andahuaylas, the Indians sing a huayno whose 
first stanza is made up almost entirely of Spanish words: 
Verde merino centruchay/ celeste recuerdochayoq/ Cin- 
turachaypa cantuchallanman/ rataylla rataykamuwey. 
Only some of the endings and the last two words are 
Quechua, yet the song is altogether Indian. 

The Incas had succeeded in unifying the language 
throughout their vast Empire, and when the Spanish 
missionaries came to convert the Indians they were 
obliged to learn Quechua. They even spread it, by using 
it beyond the frontiers of the Empire. They not only 
made a Quechua translation of the catechism (it was the 
first book printed in Peru) but composed prayers and 
hymns in the language; there is a strong likelihood and 
some evidence, though as yet there has not been enough 
musicological research to prove it, that they also em- 
ployed the music and much of the subject matter of 
the ancient Indian hymns. These stanzas are from the 
hymn Qapaq Wiray Dios: 


Lejt: Pinkullu, despite its 
enormous size, is a kind of flute 


Right: Luis Gil Pérez of Lunamarca, 
Ayacucho, is singer and player of 
charango, a native guitar 


Men of Ocopa, Junin Province, perform Dance of the Condors 


Ti, el hacedor del Sol, el embellecedor de la luna, 

Tii, que cuentas las infinitas estrellas, 

Ti, que cuentas todo lo contable y existente, 
Llamandolos por su nombre. 


Tu que al rededor de la tierra el mundo celeste (a 
Sostienes, y ordenas que gire y que se vuelva; f 


Y la noche y el dia, el invierno y el verano “ns 
Haces que se turnen. 
Tu poderoso ser sopla los vientos, ee 


Hace arder el fuego, y hace que la lluvia se precipite. 
Y los rios y los mares crian peces, por orden tuya, ie 
Por Ti se colman todos. me 
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Thou, maker of the Sun, embellisher of the moon, 

Thou, who countest the infinite stars, 

Thou, who countest all that is countable and existent, 
Calling them by their name. 


Thou who around the earth the heavenly world 
Sustainest, and orderest it to turn and spin; 
And night and day, winter and summer, 

Thou makest come round. 


Thy powerful being blows the winds, 

Makes fire burn, and makes the rains fall. 

And the rivers and seas grow fish, by thine order. 
Because of Thee all are filled. 


It was the missionaries who first taught the Indians 
to play the harp and the violin, instruments that I have 
heard many people in Peru describe as “native.” There 
is a certain justification for this apparently absurd 
statement, for every Andean village, however small, has 
at least one Indian violinist or harpist, and, especially 
in the district capitals, only the Indians play these in- 
struments. The mestizos, on the other hand, prefer the 
guitar, the rondin (a kind of small clarinet), the man- 
dolin, and even the quena; though the quena, of course, 
is an Indian instrument and is used by them, along with 
other instruments that are exclusively theirs, such as 
the pinkullu (a kind of gigantic quena with a mouth- 
piece), the antara (a panpipe), the siku (a double pan- 
pipe), the targa (an odd-shaped variety of flute made 
of dark wood, wide and square, with a mouthpiece), the 
tinya (a small drum), the llungur (a flute at least six 
feet long), the chiska (a small flute with a mouthpiece), 
and the wak’rapuku. These instruments vary in geo- 
graphical distribution. 

Through my friendship with Father Lira, the parish 
priest of Marangani, Cuzco, I discovered another side 
of contemporary Quechua creativeness: the story. I 
had heard many in my childhood but could not recon- 
struct them, for the wording is as important as the plot. 
Moreover, Father Lira, who loves the Indians, had ac- 
cess to secret or very out-of-the-way sources. He had, 
especially, an informant named Carmen Taripha who 
was a marvelous storyteller. Her parents had been the 
landlords of a tambo or native inn, where Indian and 
mestizo travelers spent the evenings singing, posing 
riddles, competing in insults, or telling stories. Father 
Lira took down, word for word, the texts of several 
dozen stories. They reveal the whole Andean universe 
as it is understood and felt by the Indian—the terror 
of death; the religious conception of the world, which 
combines ancient and Catholic elements in strange ways; 
the moral standards; the tenderness, the love for nature 
and animals; the magic. These things are expressed in 
a language incomparable for interpreting a world in 
which nature still envelops, like a cloak, a kind of man 
uncorroded by doubt. The style, graphic and free of 
padding in a way that few writers achieve, could not be 
more effective. | remember in particular how, for days 
after Carmen told us the story of the Sicuani flour- 
trader, we were steeped in its ominous theme, pursued 
by the image of the wandering, man-eating ghost who 
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was the victim of a divine curse solely because he failed 
to live up to his word. 

As I have said, I spent my childhood and adolescence 
among Indians. Brought up as | was in their care and 
affection, | was upset to find, when | entered the univer- 
sity in 1931, that novels, short stories, and poetry por- 
trayed an Indian very different from the real one—and 
not only the Indian but the whole human and geographic 
world of the Andes. So I tried to write stories describ- 
ing this world as it lived in my memory and in my 
nature. 

My Spanish was not good, but I knew that some day 
I should be able to use it with a certain amount of skill. 
I studied it as it was spoken and as the masters of 
literature wrote it. Construction and gender were the 
most difficult elements of the language, for in Quechua 
the latter does not exist and the former is very different. 
Through a slow process of discovery, as dazzling as my 
first discoveries of the world, of Andean rivers, lakes. 
chasms, birds, and insects, I found the essences of West- 
ern literature, music, and plastic arts—especially music. 
But it was disturbing to see that the words of the 
Quechua songs I had learned in my childhood were as 
beautiful as the poems I studied in books. I wrote some 
stories, but only many years later did I succeed in 
translating my first Quechua songs. I began with a 
huayno sung by the Indians of Puquio: 


El fuego que he prendido en la montana 
el ischu que encendi en la cumbre 
estara llameando 

estara ardiendo. 


{Oh mira si ain llamea la montana! 

Y si hay fuego, ;anda nina! 

Con tus lagrimas puras 

apaga el fuego; 

llora sobre el incendio, 

y tornalo en ceniza, con tus lagrimas puras. 


The fire that I have started on the mountain 
the ischu that I lit on the summit 

must be blazing 

must be burning. 


Oh look if the mountain is still ablaze! 
And if there is fire, walk, girl! 

with your pure tears 

quench the fire 

weep upon the fire 

and turn it to ashes with your pure tears.* 


And let me close with another song of these same 
Indians: 


Desde la cumbre te vi llorar, 
aguila del cielo. 

Llorabas sola. 

En tu soledad llorabas, 
aguila del cielo. 


From the summit I saw you crying, 
eagle of the sky, 

you were crying alone, 

in your solitude you were crying, 
eagle of the sky.* @ @ @ 
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Know Your Neighbors’ Mountains? 


Answers on page 40 


1. This Chilean mountain climber, at 
twenty thousand feet on Ojos del Salado 
among ice formations called “penitents,” was 
a member of an expedition whose ascent 


made news last year. Do you know why? 


2. The residents of Santiago Atitlan live 
in the shadow of a volcano of the same name 
on Lake Atitlan. Are they Guatemalans, 
Cubans, or Chileans? 


3. Two of Ecuador’s best-known volcanic 
peaks, nearly four miles high, begin with C. 
One is Cotopaxi, the highest active volcano 
in the world. Can you name the other, pic- 
tured here? 


4. Guests at the new Humboldt Hotel, atop pay 
Mt. Avila, arrive by cable car after a five- 
mile ride that affords spectacular views of 

. Is the city Rio de Janeiro, Bogota, 
or Caracas? 


5. Mt. Illimani forms a backdrop for the 
Bolsa Negra tin mine. The peak is a land- 
mark of what capital? 


6. One day some years ago a Mexican gg 
farmer was amazed to see a volcano spring 
into being in his cornfield. Though compara- 
tively new, Paricutin is now full-sized. How 
o'd is it? 


7. Victor Hugo wrote a poem about Mt. 
Momotombo, and a stamp picturing it, issued 
by the country in which it is situated, was 
once used in the United States to demon- 
strate the volcanic barriers lying in the path 
of a proposed canal. Is the mountain in 
Panama or Nicaragua? 


8. Mt. Chachani rises 18,400 feet above a 
Peruvian city that is also dominated by the 
cone-shaped voleano El Misti. Is it Cuzco, 
Arequipa, or Ayacucho? 


9. Nearly everyone knows Sugar Loaf 
Mountain in Rio, but not everyone knows its Ss 
height. Would you say it is closer to one ; 
thousand, five thousand, or ten thousand feet ¢ 
high? 


10. Nature, with eruption, erosion, and 
frost for tools, sculptured this “Old Man of 
the Mountains,” celebrated by poet, painter, 
and geologist. In which U.S. state is it? 
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After filling Cinva-ram box with soil mixture and closing lid, demonstrator applies manual pressure with lever 


BUILDING BLOCKS 


ERIC CARLSON 


THE LONG-HANDLED GADGET pictured on this page is a 
“do-it-yourself” tool that has caught the fancy of prospec- 
tive house builders all over the Hemisphere. Developed 
by CINVA, the Inter-American Housing Center in Bo- 
gota, and appropriately called “Cinva-ram,” it is a port- 
able block-pressing machine—Chilean staff engineer Raul 
Ramirez’s answer to the need for cheap, ready-made 
building material for rural housing in Latin America. 
The recipe is easy. Mix a little soil (preferably 70 per 
cent sand and 30 per cent clay, with a variety of grain 


ERIC CARLSON, Director of the OAS Inter-American Housing Center 
in Bogota, Colombia, recently demonstrated Cinva-ram in Wash- 
ington and New York City. He has worked in housing, city plan- 
ning, and public administration in Latin America. 
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sizes) ; add 5 per cent cement or other stabilizer; dampen 
it until it holds its shape when pressed in the palm of 
your hand. Fill the box, depress the lever, and presto! 
you have a building block, ready to use after twenty days 
of drying in the shade. 

Earth, of course, has been used for thousands of years 
as a construction material. Even the machine itself is an 
adaptation of other, costly varieties. But while Cinva-ram 
requires more manual labor than the others, it is simple, 
inexpensive, and easily dismantled for transport by mule- 
back to inaccessible areas. One man and a helper can 
make three or four hundred blocks per day (the eighty- 
square-meter house pictured here contains four thousand 
blocks). So it doesn’t take long for a family working 
only in its spare time to accumulate enough blocks to 
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Rail Ramirez of Chile, Housing Center engineer who invented 
Cinva-ram, portable block-pressing machine 


build a house. 

The big problem now is to make enough machines to 
meet the demand. The center has received queries from 
prospective manufacturers and distributors and individ- 
uals in all the American countries, with more than 850 
from the United States alone. A limited number of the 
devices are being produced in CINVA laboratories for 
further demonstration and experiment. But with the patent 
applied for, negotiations are now under way to turn them To eject hollow block from wooden form, lever is returned to 
out in assembly-line quantities. ooo opposite side, describing an arc 


Center’s demonstration house, made of Cinva-ram blocks and CINV A-developed soil-cement floor tiles 
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WHAT PRICE FAME? 


THE WELL-KNOWN Brazilian writer 
Rachel de Queiroz doubts if popular 
acclaim is as pleasurable as it seems 
to the average man. She explains why 
in an article in the new Spanish-lan- 
guage edition of O Cruzeiro, published 
bimonthly in Rio: 

. . The guest of honor, seated at 
the banquet table, puffs on a cigar, 
sniles, and listens intently to the en- 
comium. At his side, the great from 
far and near; at his feet, both great 
and humble. . . . But he doesn’t receive 
this accolade for nothing. He pays a 
price, and a very high one at that. He 
must continuously strive to keep in 
shape... . and above all he must al- 
ways maintain the highest possible 
standard of performance, the source 
of his fame. 

“Take the opera star, for example. 
He stops in luxurious hotels; owns 
flashy, high-powered automobiles; is 
adored by élite and hoi polloi alike. 
. . . However, the moment he dons his 
costume and steps on stage to sing a 
diffeult aria his pleasure is diluted. 

. This is the time for what the 
| North| Americans call ‘delivering the 
goods... . He is completely alone, de- 
pendent on the sweat of his brow and 
the air of his lungs. The avid expec- 
tancy of the audience becomes almost 
an enemy force. 

“People see the aviation ace as he 


steps from the plane to the strains of 
rousing band music. But what about 
the tension and terror up there in the 
sky when his stomach protests against 


the inhuman speed, . . . the high alti- 
tude, and the fallibility of the motors? 
... After all, his body is the same as 
that of a coward. ... 

“The concert pianist, idolized by his 
fans, sits isolated . . . before the shiny 
piano, appealing desperately to his 
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agile, trained fingers—flesh and bone 
like everyone else’s—and to his mem- 
ory. He knows that he cannot forget a 
single note, that he must give his all, 
that he is completely alone. . . . 

“Even the poor devil of a writer, 
with blank sheets of paper before him, 
suffers untold agony. Who else knows 
so well the misery of a mind void of 
ideas? . . . Time runs out while the 
desperate struggle for a thread of 
thought goes on... . 

“Yes, after the 
there is applause, money, or renown. 
But the price must be paid in sweat, 
pain, and fear... .” 


THE ZUMO TIGER 

IN AN ARTICLE in Cultura, bimonthly 
magazine of the Salvadorian Ministry 
of Culture, Salvadora Tigerino Rizo 
recounts “a fantastic legend that is 
passed by word of mouth among the 
Indians living on the Atlantic coast of 
Central America”: 

“...A white peddler was making 
his way through the dense forests 
where the Zumo Indians live. Because 
the trip was hazardous, he was well 
armed. In addition to his wares, he 
carried a shotgun and a dagger. What 
with all the insects in the forest, it 
was not unusual for him to have a 
mosquito net in with his clothing. 
However, it was surprising that he 
had brought it along as a defense 
against evil spirits. Naturally, . . . he 
was somewhat dubious about its effec- 
tiveness, but he thought it better to 
take no chances. 

“That night darkness caught the 
peddler some miles away from the next 
Zumo village, and he decided to sleep 
on the mountainside. He drove four 
stakes into the ground and attached 
the net to them. .. . He lay down under 
it, his shotgun and dagger at his side. 
He had never been attacked by an 


decisive moment, 


evil spirit, but he felt much safer than 
he would have without the net. Ex- 
hausted from his long trek, he imme- 
diately fell sound asleep. 

“Late in the night ear-splitting roars 
shook the forest. The peddler sat bolt 
upright and saw two terrible eyes 
gleaming in the darkness just a few 
yards away. . . . He had lived so long 
among the Indians of this region and 
was so familiar with their magic and 
their customs that in a way he felt 
himself one of then. He was only a 
little less superstitious than they ... , 
and because of this he said to him- 
self: ‘The Zumo Tiger!” 

“A zoologist .. . 
tified the animal as a descendant of 
the black panther, surely very rare in 
Caribbean lands. But the white ped- 
dler, who had often wondered if the 
Zumo Tiger really existed, now had no 
doubts. This was the Zumo Tiger! The 
spirit of an Indian who had died in 
the village had entered the body of 
the tiger and, to satisfy his homicidal 
urge, had killed mercilessly in the 
forest. 

“Instinctively the peddler reached 
for his weapons, but hours earlier a 
gust of wind had torn loose a corner 
of the mosquito net, leaving them out- 
side. The man reasoned: ‘What good 
would my weapons be against this 
animal-sorcerer anyhow? He would be 
quicker and cleverer than I. It would 
be pure luck if I scored a direct hit.’ 

“The tiger was no longer motion- 
less. He stalked round and round the 
mosquito net. He did not attack be- 
cause of the net—the only thing that 
intimidates a Zumo Tiger. So the man 
was safe under that flimsy white 
cloth. . .. 

“The peddler, terrified, tried to fig- 
ure out how he could scare off or kill 
the animal-sorcerer. He dared not 
reach out for his weapons, for that 
would have meant leaving part of his 
body unprotected by the net. Minutes 
passed, and the Zumo Tiger circled 
round and round... . 

“After considering various means of 
defense, the man made up his mind. 
With extreme caution he pulled up one 
of the sharp-pointed stakes that held 
the mosquito net . » grasped it in 
his right hand, and, carefully keeping 
the net over him, rolled toward the 
beast. He poked the stake through the 


would have iden- 
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net and sank it into his ribs. A roar 
shook the forest. The mortally wounded 
animal dragged himself off into the 
shadows, leaving a trail of blood to 
mark his flight. 

“It was still a few hours before 
dawn, but the white man could not get 
back to sleep. As soon as day broke, 
he gathered up his weapons, his wares, 
and his mosquito net and set out for 
the Zumo village. He thought he 
would sell all his trinkets, but at the 
very first hut he was told: 

“*You've come at a bad time. The 
whole village is in mourning for the 
chief, who died on the mountainside 
last night. Someone pierced his heart 
with a stake.’ ” 


Pen-and-ink drawing by A. Nunes.-Sul, 
Florianopolis, Brazil 
FROM BOOKS TO BEANS 

IN AN ARTICLE in El Libro, a Buenos 
Aires paper devoted to book-publish- 
ing. “Monuera” laments the fate of 
some bookstores in the Argentine 


. . Corcel, the delightful, well- 
stocked bookstore that was on Corrien- 
tes near Rodriguez Pena, has become 
a U.S.-style bar; . . . much the same 
thing has happened to the Libreria 
Americana. whose owners were talked 
into letting it go for a sizable sum. A 
crowded cafeteria has replaced it on 
the corner of Corrientes and Talca- 


huano. . . . A few months ago, the 
Ariel bookstore, on Rivadavia near 
Callao, . . . disappeared to make room 


for a pizzeria that will soon open for 
business. 


“This frenzy of chewing and tasting 
makes Buenos Aires seem like a tre- 
mendous, capricious giant, occupied 
in devouring any food available. Does 
this incredible abundance actually 
have something to do with good taste 
and epicurean delights? No. It would 
seem that . . . Buenos Aires has devel- 
oped an enormous appetite that must 
be satisfied in order to avoid who 
knows what calamities. . . . Europeans 
and North Americans who come here 
are astonished. Their most lasting im- 
pressions of the city are of the deafen- 
ing sounds of chewing and the gurgles 


of drinking. .. .” 
NOUVEAUX RICHES 


BENJAMIN SUBERCASEAUX thinks there 
should be a new sort of school that 
would provide “training in social be- 
havior, urbanity, protocol, and good 
manners for those who have missed 
out for any one of several reasons, 
except lack of money.” He explains 
why in an article in Zig-Zag, the 
weekly magazine that he and other top- 
flight Chilean writers edit for the San- 
tiago publishing firm of the same 
name: 

. . Nowadays there are hundreds 
of thousands of people . . . who are 
extraordinarily wealthy, having risen 
in a few short years from humble ori- 
gins to the rank of potentates by dint 
of hard work. Potentates of fortune. 
Potentates in every sense except by 
nature, which pays no attention . . . to 
men’s bank accounts and grants them 
nothing but qualities that must be de- 
veloped over a long span of time... . 

“The aristocrats, the ruling families, 
the ‘upper class’ of many countries are 
descended from people who, centuries 
ago, did not amount to much. In 
Chile, except for a few isolated cases, 
we are children of adventurers, huck- 
sters, and rascals of the worst kind 


who came ‘to do America.’ And this, . 


only yesterday. 

“No one could deny the difference 
in attitudes and behavior between a 
stevedore and the Duchess of Kent, or 
between an employee in some little 
store and an old patrician of the 
Errazuriz, Edwards, or Yrarrazaval 
family. What, besides money, makes 
the difference? . . . Time and experi- 
ence, obviously. The slow, gradual ac- 
quisition of money brought with it the 
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“Close the door.”--O Cruzeiro, Rio de Janeiro 


adaptation—also gradual—of conduct 
and manners. .. . 

“It used to take people three, four, 
or five generations to become rich. 
Now, five to ten years is enough. . . . 
After only a comparatively short time 
ex-janitors may find themselves hob- 
nobbing with the country-club set. . . . 
Despite their millions, these people 
feel inferior and are humiliated by 
their lack of social grace. . . . They 
would give a lot of their hard-earned 
money to have someone discreetly 
teach them how to set a table, how to 
seat distinguished guests at a formal 
dinner, how to reply to invitations, 
how to greet others, how to be obse- 
quious (but not very), how to over- 
come timidity. In brief, how to feel 
sure of themselves, and thus be able 
to enjoy what they have earned in 
fair competition, without fearing that 
the idle rich will make fun of them... . 
It seems to me that the right person 
could start a ‘School of Good Living’ 
or a ‘Social Counselling Service’ that 
might be the outstanding business ven- 
ture of our time... .” 


TOMORROW AND 
TOMORROW 


Mercepes Howcuin, writing in the 
Peruvian monthly Turismo, blames it 
all on the weather: 

“Watch our compatriots as they 
walk through the streets. Rare indeed 
is the man who strides along purpose- 
fully. . . . Most stroll absentmindedly 
from here to there, stopping to chat 
whenever they meet a friend. They give 
the impression that they are all either 
millionaires or the laziest men on 
earth. 
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“In Lima . . . the ‘tomorrow-is- 
another-day’ philosophy prevails. Ask 
a shop clerk for something, and he 
will reply without even looking for it: 
“We're all out. Come back again some 
time.’ Ask a druggist for medicine, and 
he will say: ‘Come back tomorrow. 
I'll order it for you.’ Ask for a certain 
book, and the dealer’s answer will be: 
‘That’s in the storeroom. Come back 
in two or three days. I'll have it 
brought out.’ 

“More's the pity if you have to deal 
with the government. At the Post Office 
they make you come back three or 
four times to get a package the size 
of a matchbox. The postmaster is out. 
A signature is missing. Bring your 
passport. Go here. Go there. . . . 

“Nowhere else in the world do en- 
gagements last longer than in Lima, 
though perhaps not so long now as 
they used to. . . . Some couples have 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of their engagement and others have 
died of old age without ever making it 
to the altar. | heard one man who mar- 
ried after a twenty-year engagement 
say: ‘What an imbecile I was to let 
so many years of happiness slip by.’ 
That man had had youth, position, 
good health. . . . He was just too lazy 
to make up his mind... . 

“This habitual procrastination is 
abominable, and what’s more, it can 
cause serious if not irreparable dam- 
age. Take health, for example. People 
with persistent aches and pains put off 
seeing the doctor, . . . and lives are 
often stupidly cut short... . 

“It is a widely accepted fact that 
the climate of a country affects the 
temperament of the people living there. 
In places where the thermometer drops 
below zero, the people are energetic. 
. . . Just the opposite is true in damp, 
hot climates. That’s why I think Lima’s 


—feaquin, seca mis piernas: vienen om le cojuecla 


“Joachim, get my legs. They're in the trunk.” 
Unién, Mexico City 
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weather is to blame for this ‘dolce-/ar- 
niente’ attitude, this putting every- 
thing off until ‘tomorrow.’ 

“. . . Peruvian scientists should 
undertake intensive research to find a 
drug to combat this serious affliction 
of ours. . . . Perhaps an herb or an 
inoffensive little pill to be taken with 
breakfast, so that we will be vigorous 
and lively for the rest of the day... .” 


GOODBYE READING 


ANTONIO ACEVEDO EscoBEDo expresses 
his dismay at a modern phenomenon 
in an article in the Sunday literary 
supplement of the Caracas daily El 
Nacional: 

“An author whose name I| don’t re- 
call once wrote about the countless 
fanatics who are prejudiced against 
certain things to an offensive degree, 
basing their intolerance on puerile 
suppositions. He cited as an example 
the man who never plays the lottery. 
This character looks on anyone who 
wins a few innocent nickels . . . as his 
personal enemy. If the prospective 
ticket-buyer happens to be a friend, he 
pesters him with dissuasive harangues. 
... When even the ‘/-have-never- 
bought-a-lottery-ticket’ argument fails 
.... he feels like hitting him. 

“Now I dislike television . . . , but 
I don’t want to be classified as this 
sort of bilious antagonist. . . . (The 
day someone tries to tell me what en- 
tertainment I should seek, people with- 
in hearing distance should plug up 
their ears. . . .) 

“One of my friends is upset because 
a man he knows who used to be a 
voracious reader, with intelligent com- 
ments to make on all the latest books, 
. . » has become a television addict. 
Now he talks only about the domestic 
lives of the popular singers or the 
doings of the electronic heroes of the 
moment. . . . He raves about an ob- 
scure tradesman who reached the 
$64,000 plateau . . . because he knew 
the day of the week of June 19, 1924, 
that historic night when Kid Botellas 
seriously impaired his opponent’s 
chewing ability with an uppercut. 

“Friendships between families cool 
off or end abruptly because some naive 
creatures stupidly go visiting just 
when the sublime virtues of a commer- 
cial product are being extolled at top 
volume. ... 


“Violent enemies of television pre- 
dict that children affected with the 
virus will suffer spinal curvatures . . . , 
shrunken stomachs, digestive upsets, 
and premature senility. They will have 
to wear strong glasses to prevent blind- 
ness, and their speech will grow thick 
and dull, limited to roars of disgust or 
approbation. A 

“To be completely fair, | must point 
out that the medical profession does 
not confirm this prognostication. . . . 
However, I’m just reporting the facts.” 


Bohemia, Havana 
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ANSWERS TO QUIZ on page 35 

1. Because the peak they scaled was, according 
to their calculations, higher than Aconcagua, 
until then considered the highest peak in the 
Americas. 2. Guatemal 3. Chimborazo. 4. 
Caracas, Venezuela. 5. La Paz, Bolivia. 6. Four- 
teen years old. It appeared on February 20, 
1943. 7. Nicaragua. 8. Arequipa. 9. One thou- 
sand. Its height is recorded as 1,295 feet. 10. 
New Hampshire. 
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RECENT BRAZILIAN LITERATURE 


Teatro DE Martins Pena, critical edition by Darcy 
Damasceno with the collaboration of Maria Filgueiras. 
Rio de Janeiro, Edicéo do Instituto Nacional do Livro, 
1956. Two vols., 650 and 450 p. Illus. 


Poestas Comp_etas, by Cassiano Ricardo. Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Livraria José Olympio Editora, 1957. 662 p. 


50 PormMas EscoLuipos PELO Autor, by Carlos Drum- 
mond de Andrade. Rio de Janeiro, Edicao dos Cadernos 
de Cultura, 1956. 98 p. 


ITINERARIO DE PasARGADA, by Manuel Bandeira. Rio de 
Janeiro, Editora Livraria Sao José, 1957. 232 p. 

Vita pos Conrins, by Mario Palmério. Rio de Janeiro, 
Livraria José Olympio Editora, 1956. 407 p. 
Dora-Munpo, by Geraldo Ferraz. Santos, Edigao do 
Centro de Estudos Fernando Pessoa, 1956. 239 p. 


Vento Norpeste, by Perminio Asféra. Rio de Janeiro, 
Livraria José Olympio Editora, 1957. 286 p. 

O Encontro Marcapo, by Fernando Sabino. Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Editora Civilizacao Brasileira, 1956. 281 p. 


Boca po INFERNO, by Otto Lara Resende. Rio de Janeiro, 
Livraria José Olympio Editora, 1957. 139 p. 

Uma Comunipabe Rurat No Brasit ANTICO: AsPECTOS 
DA Vipa PATRIARCAL NO SERTAO DA BAHIA NOS SECULOS 
XVIII & XIX, by Lycurgo Santos Filho. Sao Paulo, Com- 
panhia Nacional, 1956. 447 p. Illus. 

VIANA: Sua E Sua Posicdo nos Estupos 
BRASILEIROS DE SocioLocia, by Vasconcelos Torres. Rio 
de Janeiro, Editora Livraria Freitas Bastos, 1956. 203 p. 


Reviewed by Maria de Lourdes Teixeira 

Brazilian writing and publishing still maintain the 
high level, both quantitatively and qualitatively, that dis- 
tinguished last year’s production. Large and small houses 
are busily putting out works of stature, many by veterans 
but also some by worth-while newcomers. 

No discussion of Brazilian literary activity can escape 
making special reference to a work of truly major sig- 
nificance: Professor Darcy Damasceno’s two-volume 
critical edition of the Teatro de Martins Pena, prepared 
with the collaboration of Maria Filgueiras. Martins Pena 
was the founder of Brazilian comedy. He has been dead 
for over a hundred years, but his plays remain alive; 
they are still staged, and most of them have the same 
freshness, the same spontaneous charm, the same pro- 
found Brazilian-ness that made them resoundingly suc- 
cessful when they were first written. Moreover, they 
represent faithfully the environment that inspired them. 
For Martins Pena “nationalized” our theater. At a time 
when our few playwrights were dealing with classical 
motifs and traditional themes, he struck out boldly on a 
new road: the comedy of manners, which he often used 
as an instrument for criticism of social excess, injustice, 
and absurdity. Lively and bewitching, his comedies were 
the delight of his contemporaries and survived as good- 
humored records of a long period in Brazilian life. Later 
others followed in his footsteps, but he was the pioneer: 
he began a whole process of evolution in our drama. 

Born in Rio de Janeiro on November 5, 1815, he died 
on December 7, 1847, while passing through Lisbon on 
his way back from a diplomatic assignment in London. 
He left a mass of work, much of it in complete disorder, 
the originals scattered in public and private archives. 
Though most of his twenty-eight plays were staged in his 
lifetime, only nine have been published up to now. 

The task of annotating, classifying, revising, and pub- 
lishing the complete works was assigned by the National 
Book Institute—part of the Ministry of Education and 
Culture—to Professor Darcy Damasceno, who has per- 
formed it in masterly fashion. So, instead of the chaotic 
treasury of confused, corrected, repetitious, and incom- 
plete manuscripts that were left to the author’s family and 
later incorporated into the National Library, we now 
have one large volume of Comédias and another of 
Dramas. Attractive in appearance and enriched with 
numerous illustrations and facsimiles, these volumes are 
another of the many services the National Book Institute 
has rendered to Brazilian culture. 

Of the many important new books of poetry, two may 
be singled out as real events: Cassiano Ricardo’s Poesias 
Completas and Carlos Drummond de Andrade’s 50 Poe- 
mas Escolhidos pelo Autor (Fifty Poems Chosen by the 
Author). 

Cassiano Ricardo is one of our best contemporary 
poets. These six-hundred-odd pages of his complete works 
are more than the accumulation of a whole life spent in 
literature. They are a record of the evolution of a trail- 
blazing poet who has represented every phase of Bra- 
zilian poetry in the last forty years. 

Beginning in 1915 with a book of lyrics, Dentro da 
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Voite (Inside the Night), he later passed through Parnas- 
sianism, then became one of the disciples of the Modern- 
ist movement. This shook the foundations of Brazilian 
literature and art, both hardened in classical and Euro- 
pean patterns, by turning them toward national reality. 
Cassiano Ricardo was one of the revolutionaries, one of 
the representatives of Dadaism on American soil, an 
Expressionist as revealed in his books Vamos Cagar Papa- 
gaios (Let’s Go Hunt Kites), Martim Cereré, and others. 
But the revolution came to an end, the years passed, and, 
as was to be expected, he evolved and matured. After the 
Dadaism in revolt against Parnassianism, after the Imag- 
ism of books with a brightly colored tropical surface, 
after the “anthropophagous” poems, after the essays of 
Marcha para Oeste (March to the West), he attained 
maturity in the serene and introspective poetry that 
today makes him one of the great poets of our language. 

Poesias Completas contains no less than eleven vol- 
umes of poetry, which are eleven steps into profundity: 
those mentioned plus A Frauta de Pa (The Panpipe), 
Deixa Estar, Jacaré (Wait and See, Crocodile—a popular 
expression taken from an old verse), O Sangue das 
Horas (The Blood of the Hours), Um Dia Depois de 
Outro (There’s Always Another Day), A Face Perdida 
(The Lost Face), Poemas Murais (Poems on the Wall), 
Eu no Barco do Ulisses (1 on Ulysses’ Ship), and O 
Arranha-Céu de Vidro (The Glass Skyscraper). Step by 
step Ricardo has abandoned the gaudy surface for the 
recesses of introspection. His style, once Expressionist, 
has been stripped of metaphor and made functional. 
There remained, perhaps, only the influence of Imagism, 
which he treats with a surrealism of his own brand. 
Nothing in the evolution of world poetry (Pound, Eliot, 
Michaux, Supervielle, Char. Fernando Pessoa) has es- 
caped his perception; he has assimilated it all and used 
it in constructing his personal means of expression. To 
the point that his latest phase is clearly neo-classical, as 
shown by the revealing title Eu no Barco de Ulisses. 
Through this book even the reader least informed on the 
subject can trace the complete development of the dis- 
tinguished Sao Paulo poet. 

If, as a record of evolution, Carlos Drummond de 
Andrade’s book is analogous to Cassiano Ricardo’s, edi- 
torially speaking it is the exact opposite: it contains only 
one sample of each period. The fifty poems “chosen by 
the author” and published as one of the “Cadernos 
| Booklets |” of the Ministry of Education are a selection 
not of preferences—as Drummond makes clear at the 
outset—but of significant examples of his various modes 
and manners during his poetic career. The book is there- 
fore an aid to understanding one of the most important 
bodies of work in our modern literature. 

The author is of course a man of international re- 
nown, one of the “greats” of contemporary Brazilian 
letters. He is, so to speak, the founder of the second 
phase of Brazilian Modernism. To the first, to the Modern 
Art Week of 1922, Cassiano Ricardo belonged. With 
Carlos Drummond de Andrade, beginning in 1930, an 
altogether different scene opened. 

Alguma Poesia (Some Poetry) was followed by Brejo 
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das Almas (Swamp of Souls, 1934), Sentimento do 
Mundo (Perception of the World, 1940), Poesias (1942), 
A Rosa do Povo (Rose of the People, 1945), Poesia até 
Agora (Poetry till Now, 1948), A Mesa (The Table, 
1951), Claro Enigma (Clear Enigma, 1951), Poemas 
(1951), Viola de Bolso (Pocket Minstrel, 1952), Fazen- 
deiro do Ar & Poesia até Agora (Farmer of Air and 
Poetry till Now, 1955), Soneto da Buquinagem (Sonnet 
on Browsing, 1955). Starting with a humorous and 
cheerful, at times obscurely sarcastic, kind of poetry that 
has had a powerful influence on the newer generations 
of Brazilian poets, Drummond has achieved with the 
passage of time a perfect balance of content and form, 
a noble beauty. The value of this small volume synthesiz- 
ing his work is that it enables the reader to discover this 
consummate poetry at its most sensitive, with Drummond 
himself as guide. 

And while I am speaking of great poets, let me com- 
ment on /tinerdrio de Pasargada (Pasargadae Itinerary 
which, though written in prose, is also a work of poetry, 
for its author is Manuel Bandeira, another of the big 
names of contemporary Brazilian poetry. 

First published in the literary monthly Jornal de 
Letras, the narratives or memoirs of the /tinerdrio take 
us into the illustrious poet’s spiritual recesses, win us 
with the sincerity and candor of his confessions, and 
teach us lessons in the art of poetry in the most beautiful 
and exact language. /tinerario is also exceptionally im- 
portant as a document. In it the student can follow, step 
by step, Manuel Bandeira’s development, the influences 
that have worked on him, the memories that accompany 
him, the evolution of his literary technique. his likes and 
dislikes. Not to mention the extremely likable human 
being who in these pages reveals himself to be serene, 
modest, and generous. Manuel Bandeira does not wish to 
shut himself up in his poetic retreats. He relates, he 
analyzes, he explains, he teaches, without smugness or 
professorial airs—if anything, with excessive humility. 
All who at any time. now or in the future, want to ac- 
company the poet on the marvelous journey that has 
been his life and his art will have to steep themselves in 
this book. 

In my last report I mentioned the vitality that has 
lately been infused into Brazilian fiction with the appear- 
ance of important novels by worthy newcomers. Such a 
one is Mario Palmério’s best-seller Vila dos Confins 
(Frontier Town), which is well executed, skillful, and 
mature. Palmério does not experiment with vocabulary. 
syntax, and semantics as Joao Guimaraes Rosa did in 
his epoch-making novel Grande Sertdo: Veredas (Great 
Wildérness: Trails), but he deals with much the same 
region and, in his different way, has interesting observa- 
tions to make about man and nature in rural Minas 
Gerais. 

Laying no claim to being an innovator or an inventor 
of new literary resources, Palmério has put together a 
good novel of everyday life in the interior of his state, 
with a gallery of people, country scenes. political in- 
trigues, hunting and fishing adventures—in short, all the 
elements that make up existence in backwoods villages. 
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He writes also of things and animals, trees and rivers, 
landscape and geography, giving his book the appeal of 
regional realism applied to places not yet overworked 
in fiction. Hence its popularity. 

Geraldo Ferraz’s Dora-Mundo stands alone amid the 
abundant fiction of recent months. With a very modern 
and plastic technique (its author, after all, is a distin- 
guished art critic), it tells a dramatic story laid in a 
certain hinterland village, with all its inhuman prejudices 
and somber gallery of types and symbols. A bitter, dense, 
disciplined book, making no concessions to public taste 
and composed with the assurance of a mature writer in 
complete command of his aesthetic tools, Geraldo Ferraz’s 
novel will be enormously admired by an intellectual élite 
but will never appeal to the ordinary reader, who will be 
shocked by the gloom of its somewhat Kafkian drama. 

To the cycle of Northeastern novels—which is one of 
the cornerstones of modern Brazilian fiction and has 
more recent parallels in the novels of Minas and Sao 
Paulo—belongs Vento Nordeste (Northeast Wind), by 
Perminio Asfora. It differs, however, from the man-and- 
the-land school of Rachel de Queiroz, José Lins do Régo, 
José Américo de Almeida, Graciliano Ramos, Jorge de 
Lima, Amando Fontes, and others, to become part, in a 
very original way, of the proletarian school. Though he 
was born in Piaui, it was in Paraiba that Perminio As- 
fora learned about the struggle for a living, the tempta- 
tions of politics, and the Northeastern soil where the 
novel blossomed in the decade of the thirties. Later he 
went to Rio, and now he has written this book on 
working-class life—specifically, the lives of railroad work- 
ers—in neo-realistic terms. 

The battle for survival in a narrow and selfish environ- 
ment, the drama of humble, tired people—engineers, 
firemen, small stationmasters at backwoods whistle-stops 
—this is the theme and the atmosphere of Perminio As- 
fora’s novel. But this is not to say that social purpose is 
emphasized at the expense of human truth, of individual 
psychology. Quite the contrary; what distinguishes Vento 
Nordeste and gives it force and life is the authenticity of 
its characters’ reactions, struggles, and conversation and 
of the small dramas of their everyday life. In addition to 
being a novel of wide appeal, it is a valuable document 
of conditions among a large and suffering class of people. 

O Encontro Marcado (The Appointment), by Fernando 
Sabino, represents another trend in Brazilian fiction, one 
that eschews local or social messages to explore the 
anguish of man, particularly problems concerning the 
nature of reality. By means of an uncomplicated plot, the 
most complex and profound psychological analysis is 
made in a nervous, vibrant, exciting style. It is the 
tragedy of a generation, not of a single individual, that 
is reflected in the symbolic characters and the frequently 
moving situations and events. A lonely book, surprising 
and thought-provoking. 

Perhaps the most successful recent volume of short 
stories is Otto Lara Resende’s Béca do Inferno (Mouth 
of Hell). a collection of seven rather sad but keen studies 
of children whose characters and temperaments are put 
to cruel tests and whose most intimate reactions are 


analyzed with deep sensitivity. These dramas of childhood 
are universal, and Resende’s stories would seem touching 
to readers everywhere. 

To keep this commentary as short as possible, | will 
mention only two volumes of essays or scholarly studies: 
Lycurgo Santos Filho’s Uma Comunidade Rural no Brasil 
Antigo (A Rural Community in Early Brazil) and Oli- 
veira Viana, a biography by Vasconcelos Torres. 

Santos Filho’s book, a valuable contribution to soci- 
ology based upon abundant, as-yet-unpublished docu- 
ments, is a play-by-play account of life on a cattle ranch 
in the Brejo do Campo Séco region of Bahia State, its 
masters, slaves, and Indians. As a historical or sociologi- 
cal document this book would prove invaluable to those 
concerned with such questions, but its author went 
further into the subject by analyzing its economic, social, 
and political angles. In the light of contemporary docu- 
ments he meticulously brings out all aspects of daily 
living on the farm: cattle-raising, planting, taxes, slavery, 
the store, industries, trade. This superb essay also brings 
into focus regional language, customs, religious practices, 
primitive home remedies, and social clashes. In addition 
to its intrinsic value, the book is graphically attractive 
and well illustrated. 

Vasconcelos Torres’ biography of Oliveira Viana covers * 
both his life and his position among Brazilian sociol- 
ogists. After a dozen works, such as Ensaio de Sociologia 
Rural Brasileira (A Study of Rural Sociology in Brazil), 
O Conceito de Religido Entre as Populagées Rurais (The 
Rural Classes’ Concept of Religion), A Mobilidade Rural 
Brasileira (Population Mobility in Rural Brazil), Vas- 
concelos Térres now gives us in Oliveira Viana an excel- 
lent biographical and interpretative essay that properly 
places his subject in his native background and analyzes 
his works judiciously. 

The book opens with a flashback to the second half of 
the nineteenth century in the ancient village of Saqua- 
rema, Oliveira Viana’s birthplace, where the sociologist’s 
ancestors had settled in the old colonial mansion of Rio 
Séco. In a fully documented recapitulation, Vasconcelos 
Torres patiently and lovingly follows his subject through 
childhood, elementary school, settling in Niteréi (the 
capital of Rio de Janeiro State), school in Rio. He in- 
cludes his first historical, literary, and journalistic tasks, 
his encounter with the poet Alberto Torres’ extraordi- 
nary personality, his college teaching, his first published 
writings, his methods of work, the 1930 Vargas revolu- 
tion, his achievements at the Labor Ministry, his contri- 
butions to social reform and to labor and social legis!a- 
tion. He details the publication of Oliveira Viana’s 
complete works and his intellectual activity in general, 
relates anecdotes, describes characteristics. 

But the book has another purpose, which is to claim 
for Oliveira Viana the honor of having been the first 
Brazilian to delve into “sociology applied, and objectively 
considered, from a technical viewpoint,” or, perhaps 
more clearly, pure sociology, apparent in his book Popu- 
lagdes Meridionais do Brasil (Brazil's Southern Popula- 
tions). 


Varia de Lourdes Teixeira reports regularly on Brazilian books. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 
ECHOES FROM ALL OVER 


Dear Sirs: 

I read the article on Pa Hagen and Sanchez (Americas, May 
1957) and was delighted with it. So much so that I would like to 
meet the author and tel] him more about Pa Hagen, indeed, some 
things that occurred before he (the author) was born! I spent 
four months at the Hotel Aleman during the summer of 1916, 
when I was collecting reptiles in Santo Domingo for the American 
Museum of Natural History in New York City. 

Dr. Clarence R. Halter 
New York, New York 
Dear Sirs: 

We are glad to hear that Guayaquil is coming to life (Americas, 
June 1957). While walking along the avenue that skirts the river, 
we were approached by no other than the mayor himself, Emilio 
Estrada—-and a finer, more ambitious, more progressive servant of 
the people we never met. The future looks, bright for the city, and 
we thank Lilo Linke for her excellent frticle calling it to our 
attention. Dr. and Mrs. Norman Tobias 

St. Louis, Missouri 


Dear Sirs: 

I have just read with curiosity and fascination the article en- 
titled “Tucuman” in the June Spanish issue of Americas [May 
English], for which I wish to congratulate its author. . . . 

Paul H. Clement 
Quebec, P.Q., Canada 


CHANGE OF DATES 


Dear Sirs: 

I have just read the English version of my article “The Essay 
in Spanish America” (Americas, June 1957) and have noticed 
that in an effort to complete or correct some information, some 
errors have been made. . . . José Enrique Rodé was born in 1871 
and not in 1872 as it had been reported until William Berrien 
proved otherwise. He died in 1917, not in 1918. Gonzalez Prada 
was born in 1848, as I have showed in my biography Don Manuel. 
Eighteen forty-four is an erroneous date used by Ventura Garcia 
Calderén and accepted by Federico de Onis in his Anthology. 

Luis Alberto Sanchez 
Lima, Peru 


To orient English- and Portuguese-speaking readers, who might 
not be familiar with the authors mentioned or with their literary 
periods, we added the dates of birth and death after each name 
mentioned. Our source was E. Herman Hespelt’s An Outline His- 
tory of Spanish American Literature, a textbook used in U.S. uni- 
versities. We regret that the dates did not coincide with those 
accepted by the author. 


SELF-HELP 


Dear Sirs: 

As Secretary-Treasurer of the Committee for Improvement of 
the Department of Colén, I want people to know about our organi- 
zation, which is built entirely on private initiative. It is inspiring 
to work with a group of citizens committed to a program that 
will advance the economic, cultural, and social status of this area. 

Armando Pavén 
Trujillo, Honduras 


STRICTLY LEGAL 
Dear Sirs: 

April 1, 1957, was the birthday of a new organization designed 
to strengthen the bonds of friendship among our countries: the 
Inter-American Bar Foundation, born in Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

A group of distinguished Philadelphia lawyers together with 
consuls in Philadelphia representing the Latin American countries 
met for lunch in honor of Secretary General José A. Mora. Also 
present were William Roy Vallance, Secretary General of the 
Inter-American Bar Association, and Isidoro Zanotti of the PAU 
legal division. After lunch the group went to the Common Pleas 
Court No. 5 of Philadelphia County, where President Judge 
Alessandroni heard the application for a charter for the new 
Foundation. Secretary General Mora was one of those who testified 
from the witness chair on behalf of the application and the Court 
was persuaded to grant the charter. 

The Foundation is a non-profit corporation to carry on educa- 
tional, literary, and charitable activities designed to study and 
improve the administration of justice in the countries of the 
Western Hemisphere. It will stimulate the comparative study of 
common and civil law. It hopes to grant scholarships and to 
facilitate the exchange of persons. 

The president of the Foundation is Eduardo Salazar, a noted 
Ecuadorian jurist and diplomat. The initial incorporators include 
Mr. Justice Harold Burton of the Supreme Court of the United 
States and over one hundred distinguished lawyers, judges, pro- 
fessors, Government officers, and diplomats from fifteen of the 
OAS member countries. The proposed work program will be dis- 
cussed in Buenos Aires, Argentina, from November 14 to 24 of 
this year at the Tenth Conference of the Inter-American Bar 
Association. 

We would, of course, be happy to hear from anyone who would 
like to participate in the Foundation’s activities. 

Charles R. Norberg 
Inter-American Bar Foundation 
1129 Vermont Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.@. 


MAIL BAG 


The following correspondents, in search of pen pals | 
throughout the Hemisphere, have asked Americas to pub- 
lish their names and addresses. Readers requesting this 
service must print their names and addresses and be able 
to write in at least two of the official OAS languages 
(English, Spanish, Portuguese, and French), shown below | 
by the initials after the name. Those who are students are | 
asked to say whether they are of high-school (H) or college | 


(C) level. Stamp collectors are indicated by an asterisk 
after the name. | 


Natividad S. de Irizarry (E, S) Paul N. Rodriguez (E, S) 
Box 308 Suntrana, Alaska 
San German, Puerto Rico 
Elysio Vicente (S, P, Esperanto) 


Evelyn A. Pagan (E, S, P, F) Rua Saldanha Marinho, 222 


| Salud 3 Ribeirao Preto, SP 
San German, Puerto Rico Brazil 
Antonio Galofré Massaveu (E, 8) Gustavo A. Leonhardt (S, F)—C | 
Calle San Juan, 12 Nueva York 4160 | 


Sabadell, Spain Buenos Aires, Argentina 


| Norbert D. Johr (E, F, German)—C Dino E. Scala (E, S, Italian)* 
P.O. Box 884 3310 Bainbridge Avenue 
Monterey, California Bronx 67, New York 


The Organization of American States unites the twenty-one republics of the Western Hemisphere for the common purpose of maintaining peace, freedom, security, 
and welfare of all Americans. The member states are: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 


Gc la, Haiti, Hond Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

The OAS had its inception in 1890 during the First International Conf States, which met in Washington. Today, it operates through a large 
number of different agencies and institutions through the Hemisphere, all contributing to the common objective of preserving the peace and security of the member 
states and p ing, by Pp ive action, their economic, social, and cultural development. 

The Pan American Union, central permanent organ and General Secretariat of the OAS, has its head ters in Washing D. C. Called “The House of the 
Americas," its main building of white marble, with its tropical patio and Aztec Garden, is visited each year by th ds of A i from all parts of the Western 
Hemisphere. 


Pan American Day is celebrated annually throughout the Americas on April 14th. 


Opposite: Bridge across Chuy River in Uruguay. This stream forms 
part of the international boundary with Brazil 
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THE DEPOSITORY 
SUBSCRIPTION 


A special service of the Pan American Union 


THE DEPOSITORY SUBSCRIPTION 


assures a steady flow of knowledge from the presses of the 
Organization of American States for one year—a colorful 
variety of books, booklets, and reports. Some deal with cul- 
tural subjects, literature, art, music, education, travel. Others 


deal with sociological, scientific, legal, economic subjects. 


THE DEPOSITORY SUBSCRIPTION 


also includes with these publications an annual subscription to 4 periodicals 
AMERICAS, ANNALS, INTER-AMERICAN REVIEW OF BIBLIOGRAPHY, and ESTADISTICA 
(total value, $11.00) 


THE DEPOSITORY SUBSCRIPTION 


is available to individuals and organizations wishing to keep 
abreast of the growth and development of Inter-American affairs 
at the following yearly rates: 
All publications in English, $25.00 
All publications in Spanish, Portuguese, and French, $25.00 
All publications in the 4 languages, $35.00 


Order from 


PUBLICATIONS DIVISION 
Pan American Union, Washington 6, D. C. 


PAN AMERICAN UNION 
Washington 6, D.C, US. A. 
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